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work on energy compromise 



jabviettrawler: 

^ hard life 

By Elizabeth Pond 

v,: ' Murmansk, U.8.S.K. 

'■ c&pt. Boris Mikhailovich Kobycher 
K 3 & rugged northerner who spends 
truest of Ids life at sea. He is tall, 
-f right ; add lean in build, with 
- . jallowed cbeekfl and wavy black hair 
't ombed into a slightly unruly pompa- 

-’.tjcnr/- .-.-.v. • . . ' - 

J pda trite, a children's librarian who 
. s iginalty came from the Moscow 
Region, :1a a chic dresser in a hlgh- 

* groaned brown fur hat a brown suit 
‘^ah. hoots. They met In the far north 
/yhen he was visiting his sister on a 
holiday — and the future Mrs. Kob- 

7' : [cher asked him to dance at a local 
; '*&rty. He declined, out of a shyness 
''‘-hat. atDl is seen in his eyes as he 
' ^eeidfe'lt, but he did pay a call on her 
~--$e next day. 

;*Mr_ Kobycher is one of the captains 
'•kbp /make Murmansk the Soviet 
ronton’s largest fishing port. He is also 

- ioe of the newcomers to the sea who 
^iipne generation have shot the Soviet 
: 3 £ponup to the second-largest Ashing 

■ ^kpon in the world. 

-Y-jfej ginidn g in the 1950s the Soviet 
•turned fishing into an industry 
highly mechanized factory ships 
refrigerated trawlers. Mur- 
iVthe world’s largest dly north 
i Arctic Circle but a non-freezing 
. ;Mrt at fhetall end of the Gulf Stream, 
r^^iheceater of this development. 

^Flpating assembly line 
V Tito other refrigerated trawlers, 
'Mi. . KPbycher ’s ship, the Zelez- 
ha^W^flmm^fately-cleans. freezes,- 
...and"' boxes its flounder, cod, and 
.-.haddock in an assembly line of 30 
-workers; a third of its crew of 00. It 
periodically dumps its accumulated 
load into a mother ship that sails with 
: then finally returns to port with 

.another Ml load to be transferred 
. directly onto refrigerator train cars. 

Recently Captain Kobycher who is 
, from nearby-. Archangel interrupted 
his fortnight's shore leave to welcome 
some American visitors to a feast of 
halibut and redflsb "ukha” stew, 
pickled herring, and other Murmansk 
specialties aboard his ship. 

He had returned a few days before 
xocn the Zeleznogorsk 's maiden five- 

- month voyage across the Atlantic to 
'- ; 3t John's in Canada. He would 

■ - ihartly leave again for another four or 
»:.'3ve-manth cruise and wily after that 
. qpt the long six-week vacation in the 
.. southern sun that is allotted to all 

Murmansk workers. 

* • Because of the hardship of living 
-•his far north, pay scales run 40 to 120 

- -percent higher here than in central 
.-itussia, and' vacations are longer. 
■ Murmansk workers are given free 
--travel tickets to anywhere in the 
^■Soviet Union every three years, and 
. an extra seven Sundays are added to 
..■total vacation time in the case of 

seamen. 

, On her maiden trip the Zelez- 
" flgorsk had a rough voyage — and 
; Aught fewer fish than usual. She 
-'-'.ncountered fog, ice, and waves over 
~ 6 feet high - though some days were 
Aim enough to exchange sailors’ 
■'fettpwith a nearby Portuguese traw- 

- 6p. , 

• / Wien she arrived back to Mur- 
mansk she brought 600 tons of fish — 
tod before that she had loaded 1,000 

• Phs onto her accompanying mother 

'. hip- : *Please turn to Page 4 


Kharr Island, Iran, oil loading complex 


By R. Norman Matheny. staff photographer 


Too much oil in pipes and tanker? 


Oil nations try to prop up wobbling prices 

Rt HomrR Vllfa Farm] with thin sttiiatlmi. OPEC**. fHe ureed OPEC to set uo a fund of Raneed variously ii 


By Harry B.EUfe 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

' Washington 

Can the hiiiga and presidents of 
OPEC, now meeting in Algiers, keep 
oil prices, pegged where they are 
despite a stomp in world demand? 

Some o^tt^j^aatihfr 

O rgam^atto^^^etfol^m ExpcrSns 
Countries'! notably Abu Dhabl, have 
boosted productlon and cut prifees to 
earn more ' money. Other OPEC 
states, while adhering publicly to the 
cartel price structure, give open dis- 
counts or allow their customers lib- 
eral credit terms. 

Co nsumin g nations, hit both by 
recession and sky-high oO prices, 
have slashed imports to the print that 
a surplus of perhaps 10 million barrels 
a day exists throughout the world. 


[He urged OPEC to set up a fund of 
$10 billion to $16 bllllan to make the oil 

muu -- -e,-- v — — , — „ r--- x - L countries' mounting assets "fructify” 

or let free market forces operate with j#.- (be fruitful). He suggested helping 
each OPEC member scrambling to ^-importing countries pay their oil bin 
- sen its riL - . j?and promoting development coapera- 


Faced with this situation, OPEG 
leaders have a choice — set produc- 
tion ceilings that will keep prices high \ 


Five ' OPEC cfclete o£ state — most ic.tlon with the industrialized coun- 
- notably King Faisal of Smidl Arabia ^trles. J 
ace J Iwycfltting Jt^^ag i e Ta fir st Jiw, 


kiteuniT ' jrieetihg. 

'cause of disagreements within OPEC 
ranks. 

[Formally opening the meeting in 
Algiers, Algerian President Houari 
Boumedtenne said the oil -exporting 
countries should offer to freeze their 
prices "in real terms”. until 1986 — 
provided the industrialized countries 
commit themselves to "a huge under- 
taking for the development' of the 
•third world,’ ” reported the Associ- 
ated Press. 


U.S. aid to Ethiopia: ; 

would it upset Mideast? 


By Henry S. Hayward 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Addis Ababa, Ethiopia 

The United States will be open to 
strong criticism whether It gives or 
withholds the arms Ethiopia has 
urgently requested. 

The basic problem is that any fresh 
Input of U.S. weapons will be used to 
fight a full-scale revolt against the 
Provisional Military Goverment In 
Addis Ababa. 

This means, in effect, intervening in 
an Ethiopian, civil war. 

“Either way, someone’s nose win 
be out of joint,” a European Infor- 
mant asserted. "No wonder Washing- 
ton is having a careful look at this 
request." ' ' 

Indeed, for every favorable ar- 
gument there seems to be an equally 
compelling contrary reason. But jus- 
tification for approving the Ethiopian 
junta’s request tor $25 million to $30 . 


mini on in ammunition and military 
aid runs as follows; 

1. The U.S. has provided this coun- 
try’s military equipment for over 20 
years. Since 1968 it has been Eth- 
iopia’s only arms supplier. Ethiopia, 
faced with a serious insurrection in its 
northern province, clearly needs as- 
sistance at once. 

S.uch Mideast nations as Syria, 
Yemen, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, 
and Libya reportedly have assisted 
the Eritrean liberation forces already 
with arms or tends. So Ethiopia, 
standing alone otherwise, is not likely 
to take kindly an American turndown 
at this time. . < 

2. U.S. military aid might well be 
the factor that keeps Ethiopia united 
at a moment when its greatest peril is 
fragmentation as a nation. That in 
tom would contrib ute to an unstable 
situation in the strategically Impor- 
tant Horn at Africa, at the mouth of 
the Red Sea and Persian Gulf . 

★Please turn to Page 2 


Do-it-yourself bicentennial plans 


By Clayton Jones 
Staff writer of' 

r % The Christian Science Monitor 

* The United States kicks off Its 
official celebration of the nation's 

:: »0th birthday in March, but tor 
, thousands of Americans the bicenten- 
dal is already well under way . 

A chain reaction of special projects 

• ?y individuals in every part of Amer- 
, ca is honoring the 1776 anniversary in 

traditional do-it-yourself style — with 
’ io help from government or from U.S. 
, Justnesses trying to cash' in CD the 
patriotic fervor: 


Where to look 


Pioneer-style farming, a glass replica 
of U.S. Capitol, red-white-blue homes 


News — briefly 4 
Financial 6 

Editorials T2 


Family 

Sports 

Home Forum 


8 

7 

ii 


• The Schroeder family of Valpa- 
raiso, Ind., is retracing 20 decades of 
national experience, one week at a 
time, by reading American history 
together. . .. 

• Brothers Burton and Burnie Bur- 
kman of Sioux Falls, SJD., wfll plaat, 
cultivate, and harvest a 60 -acre tract 
of their farm — pioneer-style — with 
horse-power andnonhybridcrops . 

• An . exact replica of Benjamin 
Franklin's "lightning” kite is being . 
crafted by engtoeer-woodcarver John . 
Wallace of Northport, N/Y., as his 
birthday gift to the nation. 

• In Indiana,- prison, inmate Joe 
Kunz is handcrafting a chess set 
featuring George and Martha Wash- 
ington and King George m and Ms 


Queen, Charlotte, askings and queens 
of the set. 

a Mltsugi Ohno. a physics Instruc- 
tor at Kansas State University, is 
preparing a five-foot replica, of the 
U.S. Capitol building in zed, white, 
"and, blue glass — as a three-year 
project , in “appreciation for the na- 
tion.” 

• Mrs. Patricia E.Paden of Need- 
ham Heights, Mass., will be planting 

. red,, .white, and blue geraniums this 
spiring. ".Thomas Jefferson had the 
first scarlet geraniums,” she says. 

* The Nesbitt family of Oswego, 
N.Y., will re-enact the trek their 
great-great-great-great-great grand- 
father' took In the battle of Lake 

★Please turn to Page 2 


SaHiwmng • / ’■ 

Saudi Arabia, which earns more 
than any other OPEC member from 
oil, does not fear a price decline and 
warns .that a world depression among 
industrial states, caused in part by 
high oil prices, would hurt oil produc- 
ers as welL 

Algeria, by contrast, politicizes the 
role of OPEC, viewing the cartel’s 
power as a way to forge better trading 
conditions between all developing na- 
tions and industrialized states. 

Republicans 
list reform 
priorities 

By Peter C. Stuart 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Republicans in Congress increas- 
ingly complain that they are being 
suppressed — by Democratic major- 
ities who pride themselves as reform- 
ist. 

"Not much reform is going on 
around here,” Charges Rep. Bill 
Frenzel (R) of Minnesota. "A lot of it 
is really counter-reform.” 

The Minneapolis lawmaker chairs a 
Republican task force that Thursday 
(March ,6) will propose sweeping 
reforms in the often-obscure ways 
that American laws are made. 

The aim, he says, is not only to win 
Republicans their fair share of power, 
but also "to build real reform, repre- 
sentativeness, and respect for Con- 
gress.” 

Previewing the reform package at a 
breakfast meeting with reporters, 
Representative Frenzel says it will 
target a range of abuses symbolized 
by "an empty head” (when the House 
Democratic Caucus instructs party 
members to vote as a unit), "an 
empty chair” (when absent com- 
mittee members vote by proxy), and 
"air empty room” (when a quorum of 
just one-third of members conducts 
committee business). 

‘ Proxy voting was recently rein- 
stated, and committee quorums cut to 
one-third by House Democrats . 

Other goals stated 

Other goals of Republican reform- 
ers: 

• To open meetings and records of 
virtually all committees and House- 
Senate conferences. 

• To open debate rules, permitting 
legislation from committees to be 
amended by the full House, provided 
amendments are aired in c ommit tee 
or published In advance. 

* Please turn to Page 4 


Ranged variously in the middle are 
other OPEC members, some with 
large populations and great need of oil 
revenues, others sparsely peopled, 
with cash reserves piling up. 

Originally the Algiers summit was 
called, not to thresh out questions of 
production and price, but to develop a 
.unified OPEC approach -to r . the pro- 
posed - consumer-producer' confer- 
ence, to be held later this year. 

France, meanwhile, sent in- 
vitations to 18 nations, including the 
nine Common Market members, for 
talks in Paris April 7. Purpose of the 
meeting, according to letters signed 
by French President Valery G is card 
d’Estaing, will be to agree on the 
date, agenda, and composition of the 
full-scale producer-consumer confer- 
ence. 

★Please turn to Page 4 


Both sides 
yielding on 
tariff question 

By Harry B. Elite 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

The White House and Congress are 
already working on a compromise 
energy program, now that President 
Ford has agreed to delay his con- 
troversial tariff on imported oil. 

Rep. A1 UUman (D) of Oregon, 
chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, has “spent some 
time” discussing possible next steps 
with White House officials, according 
to a congressional aide. 

Mr. Ford, for his part, calls the 
energy program put forward by Mr. 
Oilman's committee "a basis for 
discussion,” but not “an acceptable 
compromise by itself.” 

The President vetoed legislation 
Tuesday which would have suspended 
his imposition of oil import tariffs, but 
softened his veto by agreeing to hold 
the tariff at the existing $1 a barrel for 
60 days. 

Very likely, said a congressional 
source. Congress “probably won't 
even try” to override the President's 
veto, now that Mr. Ford has shown a 
willingness to compromise. 

Nonetheless, House leaders tenta- 
tively scheduled a vote Thursday, 
March 6, on the veto question. 

Mr. Ford asked Congress to give top 
priority to a “simple but substantial 
tax cut to revive our economy and 
provide more jobs. ' * 

Earlier, the President had told 70 
freshmen Democratic congressmen 
at breakfast that a tax cut was the 
first essential, with an energy pro- 
gram to follow. 

The President's move affords time 
for the White House and key Senate 
and House lawmakers to work out an 
acceptable national energy plan, be- 
fore Mr. Ford's 60-day deferral ex- 
pires. " 

Federal Energy Administrator 
Frank G. Zarb, meanwhile, has stud- 
ied the U 11m an energy program and 
concludes that it differs from Mr. 
Ford’s plan In several respects, said 
White press secretary Ron Nessen. 

President Ford's program, noted 
Mr. Nessen, would reduce oil imports 
by a million barrels of oil dally this 
year and another million next year. 
The UUman plan, said the White 
House aide, would achieve "about 
half the President's goal.” 

★Please turn to Page 4 


Baby black market 
charged in California 


By Curtis J. Sftomer 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Los Angeles 

Seventeen-year-old Vickie, unmar- 
ried, decided to put her baby up for 
adoption only a few days before its 
birth. 

When approached by Ranald Silver- 
ton, president of Save-a-Life Adoption 
Service, she said she would relinquish 
the child if he could find a good home 
and good parents for It. She did not 
want any money. She- understood 
there would be medical fees and 
“small” legal costs, but expense to 
the adopting parents would be min- 
imal. 

Now Vickie has told a "black 
market” baby trial here that she was 
deceived. Her child was "sold” to a 
New Jersey couple — for $10,000, she 
believes. Had she known in advance 
that such a large amount of money 
would be involved, she says she would 
have worked through a county agency 
instead of Mr. Silverton. 

Landmark case seen 

Fighting back tears, Vickie was an 
early witness In the case, which could 
be a landmark, observers believe. 

Mr. Silverton, indicted by a Los 
Angeles grand jury, is charged with 
operating an international baby-sell- 
ing ring. He faces 14 felony and 
misdemeanor charges. 

Los Angeles deputy district attor- 
ney Richard Moss says he wiU show 
that the defendant devised a $3.3- 
million scheme to “exploit the desper- 
ate needs” of people who want to 
adopt babies, but find that they are 
unavailable through normal chan- 
nels. 

Lures included, the prosecution 
says, paid-for Caribbean holidays tor 
pregnant girls who would travel to an 
island, do some token housework, and 
then sign over their babies for up to 
$ 8 , 000 . 

Vickie’s parents say they were not 
offered any money for the baby 


either. And they did not want any. 
Since their daughter was under age, 
they agreed to sign necessary legal 
documents to pave the way for the 
adoption in the East. But they now 
stress they would have rejected the 
arrangement if they knew about the 
money. 

“I don’t care where the money 
went. It shouldn't be paid for a human 
baby,” Vickie’s mother told the court. 

★Please turn to Page 4 

Opium — 
policies 
gone wrong? 

By Robert P. Hey 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

• Could the United States have 
done more to stem the flow of heroin 
from other nations than it did during 
the early 1970s? Congressional In- 
vestigators have been told it could. 

• Why hasn't the U.S. Government 
made a major research effort to 
develop a synthetic opium tor medical 
use — thus making it unnecessary for 
other nations to grow the opium 
poppies from which heroin is ob- 
tained? Congressional investigators 
have been told most funds originally 
slated for this research actually were 
used tor other purposes. 

• What will the Turkish Govern- 
ment seek in return — resumed U.S. 
aid? — if U.S. drug manufacturers 
have to go hat-in-hand to purchase 
raw materials for opium from this 
year's Turkish crop, able to be har- 
vested this spring? 

Congressional investigators have 
been told there now is such a shortage 
of opium tor legitimate medical use 
that drug manufacturers will have to 
buy opium from Turkey, which of- 
• ★Please turn to Page 4 
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Pro-American attitude erodes 


. -TW— . 

•tA - 


Thais shake U.S. base in Asia 


By Dana Adams Schmidt 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Washington 

A watershed development that 
could determine the future of the 
American presence In Southeast Asia 
is emerging in Bangkok. 

The new government of Thailand, 
which has been formed on the basis of 


the first elections in 16 years, has 
included In its policy statement, 
which it will submit to Parliament for 
approval on March 6, a demand that 
U.s. forces withdraw from the coun- 
try within 16 months. 

According to Thai diplomats, the 
“writing [to get Americans out of 
Thailand] has been on the wall" for 
several years. But no one knew quite 
when the demand would come. Amer- - 


lean diplomats an the spot thought 
they had an understanding from the 
new Prime Minister. Sen! Frame#, 
that he would not make such a 
demand. Mr. Pramoj, the man who as 
Ambassador to the United States in 
World War IT refused to deliver a 
declaration of war against the United 
States, was considered particularly 
pro-American. 

So the State Department was taken 
by surprise when the blow came. 


Buying more time 
for Rhodesia’s whites 


Support sought 


Arrest of African nationalist leader could 
split the movement, delay transfer of power 


By Geoffrey GodseH 
Overseas News Editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Rhodesian Prime Minister Ian 
Smith has made a move that could 
split the African nationalist move- 
ment in his country and buy Rho- 
desia’s white minority further time in 
its effort to resist handing over politi- 
cal power to blacks. 

The move: arrest of the Rev. 
Ndabanlngi Sithole, leader of the 
Zimbabwe African National Union 
(ZANU). 

In recent months Mr. Smith has 
been under intense pressure from 
South African Prime Minister John 
Vorster to come to terms with Rho- 
desia's Africans, who outnumber 
whites in the country almost 25 to 1 
but are virtually excluded from its 
politics. 

Under this pressure, Mr. Smith 
released from detention last Decem- 
ber the leaders of Rhodesia’s two 
main African nationalist movements : 
the Rev. Mr. Sithole of ZANU, and 
Joshua Nkomo of the Zimbabwe Afri- 
can People’s Union (ZAPTJ). Zim- 
babwe is what Africans call Rho- 
desia; and both ZANU and ZAPU had 
long been banned. 


radical and more -willing to com- 
promise than the Rev. Mr. Sithole. 

The Rev. Mr. Sithole is mare of an 
intellectual than Mr. Nkomo. He has 
more appeal than Mr. Nkomo in the 
big cities, and it is his organization, 
ZANU, which has provided the main 
thrust in guerrilla operations against 
the Smith regime. 


Struggle developed 

Messrs. Nkomo and Sithole agreed 
after their release to bring their 
respective organizations under the 
umbrella of the African National 
Council _(ANC) led by Bishop Abel 
Muzorewa. The ANC has .been 
throughout a legal nationalist organi- 
zation; and once Messrs. Nkomo and 
Sithole had formally joined it, a 
struggle immediately developed be- 
tween them for its ultimate lead- 
ership. The struggle had special edge 
because (as they saw it) whoever won 
it was likely to emerge at the top in a 
black-run Rhodesia. 

The rivalry between the two men 
goes back a decade. Mr. Nkomo 
probably has the bigger following of 
the two, particularly in the Rhodesian . 
countryside. He is basically a grass- 
roots politician. And while a com- 
mitted African nationalist, he is less 


Willingness doubted 

Outside Rhodesia, Mr. Nkomo has 
the support of President Nyerere of 
Tanzania and President Kaunda of 
Zambia — and of the U.S.S.R. The 
Rev. Mr. Sithole, while certainly no 
Maoist, has the backing of the Chi- 
nese. Apart from personal ambition, 
his biggest difference with Mr, 
Nkomo seems to be that, while Mr. 
Nkomo is willing to accept a short 
transitional period to black majority 
rule, the Rev. Mr. Sithole has been 
Insisting on majority rule right away. 

Many have doubted Prime Minister 
Smith's willingness to open the door to 
black majority rule even after a 
transitional period — let alone right 
away. And they have suspected he 
would try to split the recently forged 
outward unity of the nationalist move- 
ment under the ANC umbrella. Back 
In the 1960s the rivalry between ZAPU 
and ZANU, between Mr. Nkomo and 
the Rev. Mr. Sithole, played straight 
into the hands of Rhodesia's white 
minority and made it easier for that 
minority to defy British pressure for 
the admission of blacks mare fully to 
the Rhodesian political' process. 

Mr. Sithole has been arrested this 
time on charges of “planning the 
assassination of . . . opponents .... 
in his bid for leadership of the ANC." ■ 
A government announcement said a 
special court would be set up to Izy 
him and hinted that the proceedings 
would be at least partly in secret. 

Prime Minister Smith probably 
counts on old African rivalries to 
soften the impact of his move. It 
remains to be seen whether any such 
calculation is correct — and whether 
in Prime Minister Vorster’s eyes Mr. 
Smith's arrest of the Rev. Mr. Sithole 
hastens or hinders a Rhodesian settle- 
ment. 


As seen here, a political reason for 
the demand is probably that the Sen! 
Pramoj government commands only 
91 votes In the Parliament and needs 
135 votes for a majority. It is thought 
to be fishing tor additional support 
from among the Socialists, who have 
in the past been most outspoken in 
seeking withdrawal of the Americans, 
and among the splinter groups. 

It is not certain that the government 
will win the support of the Parlia- 
ment, and it is not a foregone con- 
clusion that some other prime min- 
ister and his cabinet would Include the 
withdrawal demand in their policy 
statement. 

Although the present government 
based on two centrist parties directly 
controls 40 percent of the votes, 
another combination of 4 rightist 
parties could also command 40 per- 
cent, and the rightists might not seek 
the departure of the Americana. 

Nonetheless, some experts wen 
versed in Thai affairs are warning 
Americans not to be foolishly optimis- 
tic. The demand that the Americans 
go, they say, is no longer voiced only 
by leftists but has become a nation- 
alist affair. 

Americans, they say, were too 
much bemused by their association 
with the military governments of 
recent years to sense the growing 
resentment against their military 
presence. 

The 26,000 men with 350 aircraft at 
two air bases in Thailand today 
represent the cutting edge of the 
remaining American presence in 



By Gordon N. Converse, chief photographer 


Royal Grand Palace, Bangkok 

American military losing Thailand welcome mat? 


Southeast Asia. It Is, In fact, the single 
greatest striking force in the area, 
although it Is only about half as great 
as it was at the height of the Vietnam 
war, when there were 43,000 Amer- 
icans with 750 aircraft. 


In addition, Americans In Thailand 
maintain electronic listening devices 
in the northern provinces that keep 
tabs on communications in large 
parts of the Soviet Uzdon and China as 
well as North Vietnam and North 
Korea. U.S. reconnaissance flights 
over hostile territories regularly orig- 
inate in Thailand. 

The Thais have been considered 


pro-American since World War n, 
and, an. balance, still are. But the 
American military is oat popular. Its 
presence tends to spawn a surround- 
ing area of black inarfceteering and 
prostitution that many Thais resent 
Thailand remains linked to the U.S. 
by the Southeast Aslan Treaty Orga- 
nization (SEATO), whose other mem- 
bers are Britain, Australia, New 
Zealand, and the Philippines. Paki- 
stan has withdrawn from the organi- 
zation, and France is inactive. South 
Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia are the 
“protocol countries 1 ' that are sup- 
posed to be protected by the “SEATO 
umbrella." 


* Do-it-yourself bicentennial plans spread 


Continued from Page 1 
Ontario in the War of 1812 (also 
against the British). 

A Monitor survey finds many more 
such examples of Americans who are 
marking the country's passage into 
Its third century by taking the blcm- 
* tennial celebration -into their dvm 
hands. 

These Americans say they detect an 
excess of commercialism and govern- . 
ment-run programming in the bicen- 
tennial. In their own way, they are ; 
rebelling. 

Once envisioned as a spectacular 
exposition in either Philadelphia ar 
Boston, the official UJ3. bicentennial 
now has become a series of events, 
almost all bearing the symbol of the 
American Revolutionary Bicenten- 


nial Adm i rri a tmtinin. Far instance: 

A spacecraft will land on Mars on 
July 4, 1978. A giant monument of a 
goose will be erected in Summer, Mo., 
“wild goose capital of the world." 
Twenty-four Hawahans will paddle a 
wooden canoe to Tahiti. The New 
: England ^Conservatory Music .will 
score Edgar Allen Poe's “The Con- 
queror Warm." .And artists will at- 
tempt to best one another at wrapping 
public buildings in red, white, and 
blue bunting. 


Massachusetts bicentennial offi- 
cials report people looking tor proj- 
ects. In South Carolina, officials plan 
a program called "My Gift to Amer- 
ica" which will allow anyone with an 
idea for celebrating to be recognized. 


Scattered anniversary 

Leaders of the nation’s birthday 
believe a scattered anniversary will 
be more meaningful without a “Made 
in Washington" label. And that do-it- 
yourself projects will “amount to a 
rebirth as well as a birthday." 


What will remain 


greater Philadelphia visitors* guide. 


Bank takes soggy 
dollars to laundry 


By the 

Associated Press 


ELEGANCE and CHARM 

Excellent Fcench and Continental cuisine 


served with quiet elegance in gracious 
surroundings. 


THE BARCLAY HOTEL 
Rittenhouse Square East, PhiJa., Pa. 
For Reservations: (215) K 15-0300 





THE "BOOKBINDER” FAMILY 
IS ONLY AT 1501 St 


BOOKBINDEftS 


teiknd House iw 

215 South 15th Street 


Around the corner ol the 
Bellevue Slratlord Hotel in 
the center o< 



Specializing < 

■n Ireah seafood 
succulent meals, snapper soup, 
etc. Open Daily and Sunday 
Lunch, dinner or late snacks 
Ample Parking ■ Credo Cards 
THE BOOKBINDERS 
SAM. RICHARD. SAM. JR. 
215 South ISifl SL • Kl 5-1 137 





Tues., Wed., Thure., Fri. 
11:00-2:30 
5:00-8:00 


Saturday 11:00-8:30 


Sunday Dinners 
12:30-7:30 


Closed Monday 


Route 263 


Buckingham, Pa. 

For Reservations: 794-7959 



Cecil, Pa. 

Thousands of water- 
logged dollar bills were 
tumbled dry at a coin- 
operated laundry as police 
stood guard. 


In all the fanfare and paraphernalia 
of the bicentennial, many Americans 
worry that little win remain once “the 
party is over.” 

“The success of the com- 
memoration of the nation's first two 
centuries will be fudged an the num- 
ber of players, not. the number of 
spectators," says John W. Warner, 
chief of the U.S. celebration. 

And John D. Rockefeller m, eldest 
of the Rockefeller brothers and recent 
author of “The Second American 
Revolution," contends, “My only con- 
clusion is that this is the time for the 
people to lead the government rather 
than vice versa." 


Small-town America is proving fer- 
tile soil tor the bicentennial as many 
communities begin their own proj- 
ects. North Dakota ranks third of the 
50 states in the number of official 
bicentennial projects. Example: 
more than 100 residents of WUliston, 
N.D., will fly to Norway in May and 
present the pageantry of American 
folklore to the people of their native 
. .country — all paid tor by the partici- 
pants. 

But for a woman in Hatton, N.D., 

. who could not think of what she could 
do for the bicentennial, simply paint- 
ing her little house along the highway 
in red, white, and blue strips Is 
enough. 


STAR EVTERT AINMtNT IN LUXURIOUS 
CUMAlt CONTROLLEO COMFORT 
Only 20 Minut., from Downtown Phil.rf.lphi, 


SUN. MARCH 2 at (SCO pm.) 


UTTQIMN 


SUN. MARCH IS at (SCO p.m.l 


VICTOR 

IB0R6EI 


FRI. MARCH 21 & SAT MARCH 22 
VALLEY FORGE 
FESTIVAL OF GOLD! 
STARRING 

CHUCK 


BERRY 

THE CRYSTALS 

FATS DOMINO 


SUN MARCH 23 at (SCO tun.) 


HANCOCK 


MON. MARCH 31 -SUN. APRIL 6 




For Wwiw IV i <M»-. VAA-KW0 
Gvcepe: M7-23Q7 

Charge on BsnfcArMricanl or Muterctorg. 
647-7070 


Let 

Monitor ads 
guide you ! 


*£he 
Ji tde 
" Shortie 99 


Genuine Jade IS” 
*fec1$ace 9 hand* 
knotted, with 
Gold-plated clomp 
Only 91SJ00! 



So many girls who bought our Genuine Jade 30" Necklace wanted a 
“Shortie" that our designers created an 18" necklace in the same Jade 
for everyday wear. Same leafy green beads, same polish, same expert 
drilling and haixMcnotting, same gold-plateci clasps. Whether you 
wear Jade because it was "the Stone of Heaven" to the ancient Chinese 
or simply because jade makes you feel pretty, the Jade "Shortie" is for 
youi At only $15.00 for 18" of genuine Jade this is an excellent buy. 
J.T. says, "At the price take two if you want!" (The. 30" necklace is 
$29.00 because it takes longer to match the Jade beads.) See the jade 
"Shortie" and alt our other lovely necklaces at beautiful Astro Minerals 
Gallery of Gems at 155 East 34th -Street (bet Lex. & 3rd) in New York; 
any day (except Sunday) from 10 am. to 6 p.m. But if travel is difficult 
order by mail in foil confidence. . • • 


Plea-* Prim! Iwhidc 51.00 for iNfetardharnffios. N.Y.S.nrAknl'i: indodc Sales Ttt. 


Astro Minerals Gallery of Gems 

155 East 34th Street New York, N.Y. 10016 


Pies* send me , 


(how many) Jede "Shortie" necklaces 

at $15.00 each. 


Sum enclosed* 


(including postage end hendKngj 
ebo Sales Ttt If NLY. resident} 


or “Charge my credit cud: Q Master Charge □ Diner* Club 

□ BankAmerkanJ OQbIb Stand* □American &qw«s 


astro 

minerals 

gallery 
of gems 


Cani #.. 


Expir. Date . 


Name — 


Address 
aty — 


State 


World's. Largest 
Gallery of Gems 
and Minerals 


Signature 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money bade 2548 : 


155 East 34th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10016 


*U.S. aid 
to Ethiopia? $ 


Continued from Page l 


Moreover, if Eritrea were to 
away successfully, tt might prertnL , 
tate a — ‘ 


among Ethiopia's many racial and 
religious groups. ■ 


“That is the nightmare,” said ah - 
Addis Ababa source.' — 


might start to come apart ^ Saha$ 
then might try to take ‘ 

disputed Ogaden area." . 

3. Anns aid for Ethiopia need hot V 

change the U.S. stand that VOas -ta , - 
position on the Ezltreen hmh^nocr > ‘ 
issue because that is an Mmm''- 
affair. . ' - 

4. Not to provide .toe" 1 requested ■'* 

assistance almost 1 

alienate the Ethiopian military g 
eminent at a critical stage of & 
existence and Justify ft- te faritta g 
elsewhere for future h^vEhe^*- 
axnounl Ethiopia asks, mcreover la •*> 
small compared with - 

U.S. arms and training ogrtntu^ ■ 
being furnished to Iran antf Sami , 
Arabia. Why discriminate against a - 
long-term African friend? .. 

5. Willingness to help would- chow* •. 
Arab nations they cannot intervene fcr ■ 
this part of the world without evoking 
big-power repercussions. \ 


On the other side 


Ctaunterarguments died hcrc jna bs ^ - 
the following points: - 

1. Providing arms under these dr- , 

cumstances risks involving the ''r e- 
united States first lxKSrectly and then ■' 
directly in a foreign civil war - with - ' " 
all the memories of Vietnam that - * 
Involves. . _ 

2. It would alienate the Arabs]''' 

although Washington is amdoua to. ■ 
keep peace and stability in ttief- 
Mideast and to play a more even* ' *• 
handed role between Arabs and -fr ’ ' ’ 
reel. . 'y 

3. What the United States coatf 1 -'"’ 
expect to gain by siding against &e > 
Eritreans and Arabs is not dear.Tfar '~- 
is arms aid likely to ensure depen- 
dably better relations with EtMopia* " 
which now is going socialist Seme , 
experts regard American tnflnebce - 1 ' 
here as already diminished. : : ' 

4. The two Eritrean ■ liberation > •• • 
movements, now cooperafcfngina * 
common cause against the Ethiinbn ;■ 
Army, have warned that if arsmidte - 
forthcoming. Americans, iro dcnjger --- 
will be welcome in Eritrea. They also j | « 
warned that Red Sea shippfogm4(hi 

be endangered. \ 

The U.S. already has wit hdrasWiSfe . V- — . 
but a skeleton force fro m ito J 
communications center near j 
the Eritrean capital, andJfentf 
leans remain in lb“itrean 0 w.- 
base was supposed to 
ating until mid-1975, and aotbereptiris 



mention extending Khgnew tor &a 


additional year after peace 

returns to the northern proyfiS^. : J’/ 
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Dutch Communists return to Moscow fold 


z*. • 


Murmansk war aid 

Tribute to Americans and British 
almost veils anti-Bolshevik intervention 


?. Ity Elizabeth Pond 

• . Staff correspondent of 

“ v ^ The Christian Science Monitor 

Murmansk, UJS.8Jtt. 
- - • Detente has now gone far enough 

to erect a plaque to the 
^ ‘O^ftnerlcana and British who ran sup- 
' J Jttes Into this northern Soviet port In 
(tartd'War IL It will be the first 
' iGoiiarlal to Allied war help in the 

i'V-’. ^tdNdet.Dniatt. 

.. '^' vThe plaque is to go up at the city’s 
~ - fossenger port in time for the May 9 
: ‘ V’ :«lebrations.of the 80th anniversary 
'^ctary over Nazi Germany, 
, y lT. st(1 ^ecording^to local officials 
i; if. At the present time there are a few 
~ ; -Vended; graves of British and Amer- 
can sailors in a corner of the vast city 
. ~ 1 r ^ >|t*metery. But otherwise Murmansk’s 
: ^'*ily memorial involving Allied forces 

■ >^as been a negative one — to the 
' 'cj.*ietUns afthe British- American antl- 

* •*' i^3 oM hwik intervention in the cftril war 

i 9 i 8 -ia 20 hdlcwing the revolution of 
'.917. Even the large world War n 
i^. *oom hi the museum contains no 

' nentionof Allied aid. 

Thus until now there has been no 
'tending, public acknowledgment of 

■ -Jie tons of supplies the Allies ran into 

■ ■ ij ^irdmngel^and this warm water port 
!--■ Murmansk, or of the heavy casual- 

that German bombing inflicted on 
. •r 7 he AIIie8 as well as on the Russians. 

' Murmansk itself was 75 percent 
: _ i!f ... destroyed during the war and took 
. : more hombs and shells per capita 

] any other Soviet city except 

~ * tltaHngrad- The Barents Sea supply 
- • : jtnns — nicknamed the graveyard 
' ' Tuns — lost as many as three-quarters 
. if a single convoy’s ships to German 
. Vl'flve bombing. By 1043 the Allies 
. ^7irtually abandoned this northern 
. '^lupply route in favor of the more 
__y " -successful southern route to Russia 
" : ;■ '-through Tehran, the capital of Iran. 

- Heartfelt assistance 

' . Murmansk residents seem pleased 

{hat the World War H Allied convoys 

■ ^noW wiD be remembered. ’Tt doesn’t 

* ^Mriter’’ that there hasn’t been any 

* -‘ ~a»inorial before now, commented 


veteran , Valery Mlnyaa, ‘Tt’s in 
here.” And he touched hte heart.- He 
added , \**X went from Stalingrad to 
Prague fa a Stude baker truck. I won't 
forgettfcat,” 

A younger Murmansk citizen in- 
troduced 1 himself to Americans by 
saying, “My grandfather took part in 
the convoys. My .tether once, invited 
an American mechanic [from a con- 
voy] to visit our house. I sat on the lap 
of that mechanic, and he gave me 
chocolate,, which at .that; time was 
something to be remembered for a 
long period. " - 

And newspaper editor and. twice- 
decorated veteran ' Evgenii Br oldo . 
commented, “As we remember the 
black page of history of the inter- 
vention, so we will now remember the 
red page” of Allied help in World War 

n. .* 

Mr. Broido also added, however, 
that Allied to the Soviet 

Union totaled only 4 percent of Soviet 
military production in World War IL 
This goes back to Gosplan chief N. 
Voznesensky’s 1048 argument that 
Allied deliveries in 1041, 1042, and 1943 
equaled 4 percent of Soviet domestic 
production. His comparison includes 
1041, before American lend-lease 
really got going, and omits 1044, a 
peak year of allied supplies. 


ByDevMorarka . . . . 

Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Moscow 

, Another Western Communist party 
is making up with the Soviet Union. 

Following clpse on the heels of the 
Spanish Communists, the Communist 
-Party of the Netherlands is mending 
its fences with the U.S.S.R. after 
some years of mutual recrimination. 

Pra vda recently quoted extensively 
from a speech made by Paul deGroot, 
an influential hut honorary member 
of the- Dutch party's central com- 
mittee. In' tt Mr. de Groot’not only 


commented favorably upon several 
aspects of the Soviet Union’s foreign 
policy, particularly in Europe and in 
.relations with the United States, hut 
also pledged that the Dutch party will 
cooperate with Moscow. 

Small biit significant 
Though the Dutch Communist 
Party itself is -not an Important one, 
the move has wider significance tor 
the Soviet Union. It means that the 
Dutch Communists will now partici- 
pate in the European Communist 
conference which is being prepared 
under Soviet initiative for May or 
June this year. 


More than that it means that the 
flood tide of Chinese influence over 
European Communists is ebbing and 
that they are returning to the Soviet 
fold, even though maintaining their 
independence more than before. 

Soviet analysts believe that some of 
these European Communists were 
unduly impressed by the Chinese, 
even though they did not go as for as 
forming pro-Chinese groups. The pro- 
Chinese splinter groups that pre- 
viously existed, are now rather luster- 
less. The European Communists ap- 
pear to be more and more impressed 
now by what seems to them the 


Mayors ask emergency aid, sound warning 


• • -'By a staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

At least $5 billion in emergency- 
assistance federal funds for United 
States cities hardest hit by the reces- 
sion, and over $600 million in extra 
funds for young people unable to find 
jobs this summer : 

These were the two main requests 
made Tuesday by a meeting of the 
U.S. Conference of Mayors. Between 
20 and 20 mayors from major U.S._ 
cities warned that tax rebates now" 
being considered by Congress will be 
wiped out by municipal tax increases 
unless cities get emergency federal 
aid. 

Advertisement 


Mayor Lee Alexander of Syracuse, 
N.Y., said the funds are needed if 
President Ford’s proposed rebates 
are to be effective in stimulating 
consumer spending. He said the 
emergency funds should be approved 
before summer when municipal tax 
rates will go up In many areas. 

12-point program released 
- The requested $6 billion emergency 
allocation was part of a 12 -point 
program released by the conference 
of mayors and would go to cities 
forced to lay off city-hall employees 
and those forced to raise taxes in 
order to maintain basic services. 

Mayor Alexander also that the 
federal government should assume 


complete responsibility for funding 
public-welfare programs and added 
that the federal government should 
supply $3 billion over the next 1*4 
years to maintain hospitals, schools, 
libraries, courthouses, jails, police 
stations, and other public buildings. 

The judge is a paperboy 

By the Associated Press 

St. Paul, Minn. 

The residents of Summit Avenue 
here not only have the governor far a 
neighbor, but they also have the judge 
as their paperboy. Municipal Court 
Judge Roland Parley began by help- 
ing his children deliver the Min- 
neapolis Tribune. 

Advertisement 


constructive Soviet politics in Europe 
Itself. 

China less of a factor. 

The European Communists still 
have sharp differences with the Rus- 
sians on certain policy matters. But 
China figures in them less as a factor 
than It did just five years ago. 

European Communists now find it 
more useful to cooperate with Mos- 
cow because they see it enhancing 
their respectability at home. Associ- 
ation with China, on the other band, 
casts them in the role of extremists. 

Soviet analysts say that Peking, 
ironically, has contributed to the 
European Communists’ dis- 
illusionment with China. Peking 
recently has gone out of its way to 
entertain conservative and even 
right-leaning world leaders whom 
they consider respectable and anti- 
Soviet. The list Included ex- Prime 
Minister Edward Heath of Britain, 
Franz Josef Strauss of West Ger- 
many, and United States Sen. Henry 
M. Jackson (D) of Washington. 

Whatever political goodwill Peking 
may have gained in this way with 
European conservatives, it forfeited 
with the European Left on an even 
greater scale. 

Similarly, the European Commu- 
nists have been disillusioned by Pe- 
king’s response to the collapse of the 
Allende regime in Chile and the 
revolution in Portugal. Peking has 
refused to recognize the new Lisbon 
regime because the pro-Moscow Com- 
munists are associated with it. 


Could the 


Special Sale 



New Taste Test 


DISCOVER 
FRESH 
FREEZE DRY 
FOODS! 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 

TRY BEFORE YOU 
BUY FOR STORAGE 

HERE’S WHAT YOU GET 
FOR $19.95. Sample selec- 
tions for 2 of: Chicken 
Slew, Beef Stroganoff. 
Tuna a la Neptune, Diced 
, Chicken, Sausage Patties, 

For More Information Eggs & Butter, Peas. Corn 

CALL TOLL FREE «£ 

1 - 800453-9100 enough to eat everyday or 

lake camping. 

DON’T TAKE CHANCES. FI* the cost ol food TODAY! 
Order Direct From The Distributor AndSAVE! _ 

CHECK OR MONEY ORDER ONLY FOR $19.95 per sam- 
ple group is enclosed. Do not send cash. Utah residents 
add 4.75% tax. Limit no more than 5 orders per person. 
Add $2J5 per order lor postage and handling. 


*INTERMOUNTAIN FREEZE DRIED FOODS* 

• 2939 Washington Blvd. Ogden, Utah 84401 • 
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ULN. Economic Commission 


Johannesburg, 
South Africa? 


7? 



*1 


You 


invited 


to make your borne in the beautiful permanent residence 
maintained by Homcaest Foundation. Men, women, and 
couples of advancing yeais who like bong independent and ac- 
tive, will ippxedate the convenience of a pleasant orderly 
home; for 38 residents, just one block from a branch Church 
of Christ, Sdcnrisr and a complete shopping area; across tbe 
s tr eet firom.a pork and within walking distance of Lake Mich-, 
rgan. Meals and other services are provided. You am welcome 
to inquire about accommodations for rest and study. Ware 
for our. brochure, and tares. 

1430 Chicago Avt, Evanston, XL 60201 
(312) 869-2162 

HOMECREST FOUNDATION 


There's no reason why it couldn't except 
lhal South Africa itselfis barred from 
this Commission. 

Many people arc surprised to hear 
that we were expelled some years ago 
from the United Nations Economic 
Commission for Africa on purely 
ideological grounds. One pundit 
remarked at the time : 

“The door has been shut on the one 
country roost likely to cure Africa’s many 
economic ailments.” 

South Africa is one of only twenty six 
industrially developed countries in the 
world and the only one in Africa - 


according to the United Nations. 

It is the only country in Africa that 
still has food for others after having fed 
its own. It leads tbe continent in every 
form of technical know-how and 
research. 

Small wonder then that many 
African slates have bypassed the 
U.N. Economic Commission to seek our 
assistance. 

In 1974. for example, we despatched 
1 4.9 million doses of veterinary vaccine 
to eight of our black neighboring 
countries. 

There's absolutely no reason why 
Johannesburg should not host the 
U.N. Economic Commission for Africa - 
provided South Africa is accepted 
back as a full member. 


Further information about South Africa can be obtained from: The Information Counsellor. South African Emhav<\ . 

3051 Massachusetts Ave. N.W., WASHINGTON D.C. 2<NK)8. 
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Senators seek split 
of tax cut, oil issues 

Washington 

The Senate Finance Committee 
agreed Tuesday to a proposal designed 
to allow completion of congressional 
action on a tax-cut bill by March 21 , 
without an amendment that would 
repeal the oil-depletion allowance. 

The proposal by Sen. Russell B. 

Long (D) of Louisiana, chairman of the 
committee, would ensure that the 
Senate has the opportunity to consider 
repeal of the oil-depletion allowance by 
July. 

Senator Long said the proposal, 
subject to appraoval by the full Senate 
and the House, is designed to ensure 
that the House-passed bill cutting taxes 
by $21.3 billion is limited to a tax cut 
and is not bogged down by the fight 
over oil depletion. 

In return for support for quick action 
on the tax cut. Senator Long promised 
to hold hearings on eliminating the oil- 
depletion allowance and assured the 
committee that he will press for a 
Senate vote on the allowance by July. 
Senator Long favors retaining the 
depletion allowance. 

Removal of price ceiling 
on natural gas urged 

Washington 

The Federal Power Commission 
(FPC) Tuesday urged that the price of 
natural gas at the wellhead be 
deregulated to ease gas shortages in 
the nation. 

in a sutdy released here, the 
commission recommended a series of 
what it called “imperatives for action" 
after completing a four-year study of 
the natural-gas industry. 

Other recommendations include 
adequate financing for the gas 
industry, coordination and optimization 
of resource development on public 
lands, conservation and efficient use of 
available gas, and establishment of 
optimum national energy balance 
between coal, oil, gas, and electricity. 

Simon, Dent to visit 
Moscow for talks 

Moscow 

U.S. Treasury Secretary William E. 
Simon and Secretary for Commerce 
Frederick B. Dent will visit Moscow in 
early April for a session of the U.S> 
Soviet Joint Commercial Commission, 
soviet officials said Tuesday. 


It will be Mr. Simon’s first visit since 
before foe Soviet Union renounced its 
1972 trade agreement with the U.S. in 
January, it follows folks in Washington 
last month between Soviet Deputy 
Foreign Trade Minister Vladimir 
Alkhimov and leading American 
businessmen. 

Ethiopia moves 
toward socialism 

Addis Ababa, Ethiopia 

Ethiopia’s six-month-old military 
government took its biggest step 
toward socialism Tuesday by 
abolishing huge private estates, 
banning the use of hired labor on 
farms, and forbidding the sale of rural 
land. 

In a sweeping proclamation aimed at 
destroying 2,500 years of feudalism, 
the Provisional Military Administrative 
Council placed ail rural land under 
state ownership. Ancient sharecropper 
systems requiring peasants to pay 75 
percent or more of their harvest to 
absentee landlords were declared void. 

Land allotments were announced of 
up to 25 acres for individuals, up to 
2,000 acres for village cooperatives, 
and larger holdings for district 
cooperatives. Present owners are to be 
compensated for buildings, but not 
land. 


Butterfly species 
face extinction? 

Washington 

The government has begun an 
intensive study to see whether 
butterflies face extinction by 
encroaching civilization. 



MiBon F. HeUngar 

Monarch of them all 

The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
said at least 41 known species are 
threatened by a shortage of their 
favorite food because of land- 
development programs. 

Naming just two of the species, the 
department said foe apache silverspot, 
found mostly in southern California, _ 
thrives on a type of violet that will be 
wiped out by water-supply projects for 
Los Angeles. 

It said of the other butterfly, the 


afola, that as a caterpillar it depends on 
the contie plant which is being . 
destroyed by housing developments in 
Florida. 

Children’s TV ‘watchdog’ 
wins grant to go public 

New York 

ACT is going public. Peggy Charren, 
president of Action for Children’s 
Television announced Tuesday 
acceptance of a Carnegie Corporation 
of New York grant ot $165,000, writes 
Monitor TV critic Arthur Unger. 

The grant will help ACT. a Boston- 
based citizens group involved in 
upgrading children's TV, to launch a 
nationwide campaign to become “a 
self-sufficient publicly supported grass- 
roots organization." 

India looks to U.S. for 
possible jet-fighter deal 

New Delhi 

Prime Minister Indira Gandhi’s 
government, which denounced 
Washington for lifting an arms embargo 
in Pakistan, has quietly put out feelers 
to determine if the United States wifi 
sell India a tactical jet fighter, 
authoritative sources said Tuesday. 

The sources said the Indians have 
made clear “in a circuitous manner" 


what they would like from Washington 
without making a formal request that 
could embarrass Mrs. Gandhi 
domestically, and upset the Soviet 
Union, India's traditional arms supplier. 
The target of the Indian military 
planners is the American A4 Skyhawk. 

; a single-engine fighter-bomber. 

Baggy-trouser tramp 
becomes Sir Charles 

London 

It turned out to be another silent 
spectacular — the knighting of Char lie 
Chaplin at a royal investiture in 
Buc kingham Palace Tue sday. 



Rare Siberian gull sighted in Massachusetts 


Salisbury, Mass. 

Bird watchers from all along the East Coast have gathered In this 
north shore town to see one of the rarest birds In North America, the 
Ross’s gull. 

The bird was spotted Sunday off the Salisbury State Beach public boat 
launch. 

News of the sighting was relayed to bird watchers In several states, 
and more than 50 enthusiasts showed up at dawn Monday. When the 
bird was spotted about 10 a.m. t many in the groups let out a cheer, 
does it venture farther than the Alaskan coast, said Roger Tory Peterson 
of Old Lyme, Conn., author of several books under the general title “A 
Field Guide to the Birds." 

The gull is distinguished by a wedge-shaped tail; a faint rosy blush to 
the breast feathers; long, slim, evenly gray wings; dusky feathers 
underneath, and bright red legs. 

"I think it will do rather well at the mouth of the Merrimack" River, 
where it could stay all winter," said Mr. Peterson who saw jt for the first 
time Monday. He has viewed some 668 individual birds in his long 
birding career. 

The first sighting of the gull was made Sunday by Paul Miliotis of 
Dunstable, Mass., Mr. and Mrs. Edward Gruson of Concord, Mass., and ■ 
an unidentified Vermont man. The Vermont man was the first to publicly 
announce his identification of the bird, said Mr. Miliotis. He said he and 
the Grusons waited for confirmation from other bird watchers before 
passing the word. 



Ross’s gull 


Sir Charles 

A cermoniai sword flashed in the 
hand of Queen Elizabeth and rested 
lightly on the venerable shoulder over 
which so many custard pies had 
hurtled. The gesture regally 
transformed toe baggy-trousered 
screen clown of olden days into Sir 
Charles Chaplin, Kinght Commander of 
toe Order of the British Empire. 

But when it came to foe new knight's 
turn to speak he was a bereft of words 
as the bowler-hatted tramp of his own 
creation. "I was too dumbfounded to 
talk to the Queen," Sir Charles 
admitted afterward. 

IRS staffs speed 
income-tax refunds 

Washington 

While politicians argue about how 
large a tax cut is needed to combat toe 
recession, toe Internal Revenue 
Service has been busy pumping 
additional money into the economy by 
speeding tax refunds. 

More than 37 million taxpayers filed 
returns m toe first two months of this 
year, up 7.5 percent from toe same 
period a year ago. 

But because toe IRS is processing 
returns about 20 percent faster this 
year than it did last, toe IRS was able 
to send taxpayers S6.46 billion in 
refunds, an increase of neary 33 
percent 


Wrong opium policies? 


Continued from Page 1 

fended American political opinion a 
few months ago by deciding to permit 
cultivation anew of the opium poppy. 

Full hearing scheduled 

These and other major questions 
will be examined during lengthy con- 
gressional hearings which began 
Tuesday Into the worldwide opium 
supply, and effects of the new Turkish 
crop of opium-bearing popples. It is 
conducted by the Senate juvenile 
delinquency subcommittee, chaired 
by Sen. Birch Bayh (D) of Indiana- 

Before the hearings are through, 
they are expected to challenge one 
longstanding assumption about U.S. 
heroin use: 

• That 80 percent of all heroin used 
in East-Coast United States during 
the late 1960s and early 1970s came 
from opium popples grown in Turkey. 
Investigators for the Bayh committee 
say they cannot find proof of this long- 
held assertion; that the closest they 
can come is to say that 50 percent of 
such heroin came from the Middle 
East, including Turkey. 

In their investigations, committee 
staff members have discovered the 
medical demand for drugs derived 
from opium — primarily morphine 
and codein — rose 17 percent during 
1973, another 20 percent last year. In 
the hearings the committee wants to 
find out why. Specifically, they won- 
der, is there over-prescription of 
narcotics? 

Investigators have been told that 80 
percent of heroin now used in the U.S. 
comes through Mexico. In the hearing 


the committee will see’- to find out 
what government agencies propose to 
do to turn off this pipeline — and what 
can be done to ensure that with the 
advent of the new Turkish poppy crop 
heroin does not begin to flow again 
Into the U.S. by the way of France. 

One control suggested 

Committee sources indicate there is 
one important way in which addi- 
tional opium- producing material 
might be imported into the United 
States without danger that much 
could be used to make heroin. 

That is to have - drug companies 
purchase poppies harvested only in 
the "peppy straw” fashion, which 
yields low amounts of heroin and thus 
is unlikely to be diverted into it 

Committee investigators have been 
told that in the past U.S. drug com- 
panies purchased poppies harvested 
in Turkey in another fashion, by 
lancing the poppy. However, the sub- 
stance thus obtained could be made 
into substantial amounts of heroin, 
and consequently often was diverted 
into illegal drug channels. 

Committee investigators have been 
told that at the same time U.S. firms 
were purchasing material from lan- 
ced poppies, which contributed to the 
U.S. heroin problem. Western Eu- 
ropean nations were buying only 
poppy straw — thus holding down 
their heroin addiction rate. The com- 
mittee wants to determine whether 
this in fact was the case — and, if so, 
why. Above all, it wants steps taken 
so that it cannot happen now. 


* Ford and Congress at work 
on energy, yield on tariff 

Continued from Page 1 cents a gallon — would deal damaging 

Mr. Ullman, while acknowledging blows at the ‘'travel, leisure, and 
the need to reduce oil imports, says automobile Industries." 
the U.S. economy is too depressed to Congressional critics charge that 
begin foe process in 1975. Domestic Mr. Ford’s taxes on oil would boost 
U.S. oil production has been declining the consumer price index by at least 
steadily since 1970, so the economy, two points tMg y ear . Mr. Nessen 
according to Mr. Ullman, needs its concedes this, claiming that the Ford 
funquota of foreign oil this year . program would add two points to 

Ine Ullman plan, added Mr. Nes- inflation this year and another half of 
sen. "does agree [with the President] i percent in 1976. 
on cutting back unnecessary use of But, said Mr. Nessen, the Ullman 
cars, ’ by raising the price of gaso- plan also would add to inflation. White 
line. But Mr. Ford wants to save oil House analysts claim that each addi- 
across the board, by taxing all its tional 10 cents a gallon tax on gasoline 
uses, through tariffs on foreign petro- would hike the consumer price index 
leum and equivalent levies on domes- by 1 percent. 

tic crude. Noting that Mr. Ullman' s program 

n , , i would decontrol the price of domestic 

Uamaging blow seen oil and gas "over five years," Mr. 

The White House, said Mr. Nessen. Nessen said the President believes 
believes that the Ullman plan — decontrol should take place “immedi- 
which would tax gasoline up to 40 ately." 


*Hard life 
on Soviet 

trawler 

* ■ • 

Continued from Page 1 

The reason for the drop in catch, 
according to the Murmansk Polar 
Research Institute of Sea Fishing and 
Oceanography, is recent warming up 
of parts of the Atlantic Ocean and 
Barents Sea and a consequent widen- 
ing of the warm layers of water. 

This causes the ; fish schools to 
spread out and make less of a target 
far the trawls. The drop has been 
especially noticeable over the past 
two months, but Polar Institute offi- 
cials estimated that the total Soviet 
catch for 1974 will also prove to be a 
little less than the 1973 catch of 7.5 
million tons. ; 

Less than estimated . 

This was close to a hefty tenth of the 
1974 world catch of 85 million tons. 
Central Soviet government statistics, 
which apparently cover a broader 
category, including whales and some 
other sea life, give [the 1973 catch as 
nine million tons and the 1974 catch as 
6 percent higher, or approximately 9.5 
million tons. 

For entertainment the sailors on the 
Zeleznogorsk have S, basic library of 
1,000 ’classic and modem books. They 
saw 100 films chi their last voyage. 

Still, it Is a hard life, Mrs. Kobycher 
was polite about the strains of being 
separated from her husband for up to 
10 months a year* and commented 
only, "It’s necessary." But when the 
couple was asked if their 12- and 16- 
year-old sons would become captains, 
both answered with^a decisive "no." 


Hunters stalk Idaho game, 
usually with a ‘camera 

By the Associated Press 

Salmon, Idaho 
Hunters are still stalking big game 
here, but an increasing number shoot 
with cameras instead of rifles, the 
prerident of the Idaho Outfitters and 
Guides Association says. 

“It is becoming more fashionable 
just to. photograph toe game and not 
shoot it" said Norman Guto. “This is 
one way of using the resource without 
destroying it." j 
Mr. Guth says the photographers 
can find deer, elk, mountain goat, and 
bighorn sheep on. a trip down the 
Salmon River in March and April. He 
said cougars are found mostly in the 
winter and bear' from mid-April 
throughMay. 


Baby black market 
charged in California 


Continued from Page 1 

Defendant Sllverton denies that he 
ever bought or sold any babies. He 
says the money which changed hands 
was a "referral" fee — for legal and 
other expenses. He holds the adoption, 
was “independent" — ■ one effected 
privately without toe benefit of a 
public agency. This type of child 
placement is legal in most states. . 

‘Slavery’ statute cited 

Prosecutor Moss counters that toe 
$10,000 fee constitutes “baby selling." 
And he is largely basing his case on a 
seldom-used “slavery” statute which 
makes it a felony in Catifonda for one 
perron to purchase another. 

• The case could end up challenging 
the concept of non agency or private 
adoption. 

Am crag toe key questions: Are high- 
priced baby adoptions tantamount to 
child selling?. And if so, is this a farm 
of slavery? . 

The district attorney's office here 
investigated the child-placement 
i practices involved for mere than a 
year before asking for tit ae indictment. 

•' They found prospective prosecution 
witnesses reluctant to come forth. 
Adoptive parents. — who had paid. 
$ 10,000 or more far a baby — were 
concerned the court might, take their 
child from them. ‘‘Natural" mothers " 
were embarrassed or feared repris- 
als. : . 

. The New Jersey . couple who 
adopted Vlckie'sbaby learned of it 
through & New York lawyer who 
specializes in this type of child plac e- 
ment 


(He was Interviewed last spring by 
this newspaper, and he confirmed 
that the practice was widespread. But 
he stressed that it is not illegal and 
brought abut by the law of supply and 
demand. 

(Few infants, particularly Cauca- 
sian cues, are available for adoption 
now because of growing acceptance of 
abortion. Increased use of birth-con- 
trol methods, and a trend where 
unwed mothers tend to keep their 
babies rather than give them up for 
adoption.) 

Mrs. G — the adoptive mother of 
■ Vickie’s baby — did agree to testify 
for the prosecution. She said she paid 
Mr. Sllverton $10,000 cash for her 
baby. And she gave the New York 
lawyer $2,500 for “processing" the 
adoption in the East 

Under direct examination, she told 
the court the money was “for the 
baby." But she stopped short of using 
the words “buy” or "sell.” Prose- 
cutors have given Mrs. G. “immu- 
nity” from criminal liability in return 
for her testimony. 

Mr. Sllverton ’s defense is that hia 
Save-a-Life Adoption Service pre- 
vents abortions, gives unwed mothers , 
a chance to personally choose the 
adoptive parents for their children, 
and affords respectable people who 
want to provide a good home for a 
child an opportunity to do so. without 
going through the red tape and some- 
times personal embarrassment of an 
agency. 

. The case here likely will last sev- 
eral months, and ^receiving national 
attention. 


★Oil nations try to prop up 
wobbling price of exported crude 


Continued from Page 1 . ; 

If OPEC has its troubles agreeing 
(Hi policy, so do consumers. The U.S. 
urges that consuming nations con- 
tinue to ' reduce their use of oil, 
thereby putting additional pressure 
on the producers’ cartel to tower 
prices. 

Europe hesitates- j 

But U.S. Secretary of State Henry 
A. Kissinger -also advances a con- 
troversial “floor price” policy, de- 
signed to keep world petroleum prices 
from sinking below an unspecified 
level, perhaps $6 or $7 a barrel. 
Currently world prices range from $10 
to $12 a barrel, compared With. $3 


before OPEC quadrupled the price in 
1973. - 

U.S. officials foresee little incentive 
for American firms to develop al- 
ternative sources of energy.’-!* oil 
prices fall too low. if alternative 
sources are not developed; the United 
States, which now imports 37 percent 
of ite petroleum, will become more 
and more dependent on foreigfcaiL ‘ 

European officials, whose countries 
depend on Middle Eastern ofl to.keep 
their economies running, ' are skepti- 
cal of the “floor price” plan. “No 
agreement," remarked a German 
diplomat bluntly, “win prevent Eu- 
ropeans from buying cheap - oil, if 
OPEC lets the price drop. ” * ■ ' v 


SST approval 

The U.S. Government recommended 
Tuesday that French and British 
airlines be allowed to fly the supersonic 
Concorde airliner into New York and 
Washington airports. The Federal 
Aviation Administration said in . 
Washington the aircraft is big, noisy 
and dirty, but with only limited flights 
planned into the two East Coast cities 
foe impact on foe environment would 
be minimal. 

Cambodian riot 

More than 1,000 Cambodian students 
with sticks and clubs ransacked 
Chinese shops in northwest 
Cambodia's Battambang province 
Tuesday for the second time in two 
weeks, travelers reaching Phnom Penh 
reported. 

Indians back off 

Militant Indians have ended an eight- 
day occupation of an industrial plant in 
Shiprock, N.M. on a Navajo 
reservation, leaving behind conflicting 
estimates of damage at the plant 
About 20 American Indian Movement 
members seized toe facility Feb. 24, 
several days after Fairchild laid off 140 
employees, most of them Navajos. 

Spending survey 

A new Phillips-Sindfinger survey 
indicates many Americans would not 
use tax rebates to make major 
purchases until they pay off okf bills 
and rebuild savings accounts. Only 18 
percent of toe 1 .683 persons polled 
Feb. 9-19 said they would spend any 
money gained through tax cuts and 
rebates. 

Cabinet confirmation 

William T. Coleman, the second 
black ever named to a Cabinet post, 
has been confirmed by toe U.S. Senate 
to be Secretary of Transportation. 

Pollution inquiry 

Sixty-five percent of toe American 
people believe pollution-control efforts 
can proceed while solutions to the 
energy crisis are found, according to a 
Harris poll released in New York. 


Republicans 
list reform 


priorities 


Continued from Page 1 

— Broadcasting of deliberations on 
the House floor. 

— An “Accurate and realistic'’ ver- 
sion of the often-misleading Congres- 
sional Record. 

— Curbs an loosely regulated con- 
gressional newsletters funds. 

— Stricter disclosure of lobbying 
activities. 

— More orderly jurisdiction of 
overlapping House committees. 

— Full representation of Republi- 
cans on committees and staffs. 

Losses measured 

Americans who voted Republican in 
the last congressional elections - 41-8 
percent of them — can measure their 
loss of congressional power in several 
ways: 

• Just 33 percent of the seats to the 

House of Representatives. 

m One seat less than one-third on 
major House committees. 

• A scant 16 percent of the profes- 
sional staff of house committees. 

Democratic Majority Leader 
Thomas P. O’Neill of Massachusetts 
calls the complaints about committee 
ratios "strictly political," adding: 
"The people are the ones who have 
disenfranchised the Republicans to 
this Congress.” 

Nonetheless, Rep. Edward G. Bles- 
ter Jr. (R) of Pennsylvania compares 
the "abuse of power"-- by the . newly 
victorious Democratic majority to the 
Watergate abuses by the hewiy vic- 
torious President Richard M. Nixon 
two. years ago. “The [Democratic] 
caucus is toe new Oval Office," he 
claims. . . . 

Conceding an uphill battle for most 
of the reforms, Tie rates lobby dis- 
closure — supported ttytoW Demo- 
crats --as them best hope in this 
Congress'- / ' 

“This Is not a game,"- insists R«p- 
Louis Frey Jr. (R>^Floritis,chair- 
man of. the House Republican Re- 
search : Committee. ;<< What we’re 
doing ig essential to. toe survival of 
Congress." 


, Daily News Jayofte 

The NOw York baity News^aaidit 
would have tobegin laying oftadawo* 
its 

of fTieavy revenue tosses" att ribute d 
ta a wfldcat stril^ ^ 
wi» have- hr effect /shot the paper 
down- 
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PhotosJjy.Gcfdon N. Converse, chief photogra- 
and Israeli tourist office 


> yf Jerusalem, holy city ... 

... to Jews,. Christians, and Muslims 
S back {* : te middle of a stiff con^overey 

•: ‘V® Ete ?S nt * nd modernization 
. . '■ ■f,. ; land, compensating and 

, , ^ .rgpcattQg rodents, and harmonizing 

■ - . ; *: -WjJPS- *2? the oW are complicated 

! *V IVvW'C^s mixture of Arabs and 

; T-.? 1 * ■‘•‘i2Sl®^J a, S? ufar ^ ' -,n for merly 

^rosalem, annexed 

' •: 1967 war. Here 

; - ' Arabs watch as bricks and 

.-^steef nse on the city’s precincts (be- 

ina eim loj^* fodj -officially sanctioned ar- 
n 9 SUrte chaeotogical digging in the shadow of 
such inter^religious monuments as 
' Jemple Wount (below right) under- 
^Relations of remaining 
• tomes arid shrines. a 
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A bulldozer battle for 

JERUSALEM 

Since 1967 thousands of Arab residents have lost their 
family hofnes to Israeli-directed redevelopment. And 

non-Jews who lived most of their lives here are denied 
the right to come back and settle, while any Jew can. 


By John K. Cooley 

Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 

developers In Israeli-annexed East Jerusaten^ 

p ? ssure to evlct and “relocate" Arab 
inh^tonts of the old walled city and to “modernize” It 

constructions of new 
Israeli housing rising from the debris of their demolished 

BBVt . [i” 1 ® Palestlnlan Arab resident of the old city's 
. ^ralan quwter, whose family has lived there for gener- 
*? V f hat w , e talking about when we say that 
tajjstice in Jerusalem Is at the core of the Middle East 

10 mo J ust peace settlement when about 
J° , i ?^ p f ople T *■““ tbe did city alone have lost their family 

names smce Israel annexed us in 1967*” 

£KKfr±*ss‘xi 

. "People who were born and lived most of their lives in 
*** aIlorwed to a 0 ™ 6 back and settle In their 
If they are not Jews, of course. But If a Dutchman 
converts to Judaism tomorrow, he will not only be allowed to 

684 apartment In Ramat 
Jeraaalem3ub ^. mmt® Ai.b land 

J? 1 * IsraeU government speaks of ‘reunion of families’ 
SS^S. Can ? 8 to RusaI an Jews, but does not allow the same 
mmg when it comes to Palestinians of Jerusalem.” 

Rubble pushed around house 

, raany Arab families owning houses and land in the 
old city's Armenian quarter, near the Jewish and Muslim 
_ shrines of the Tempte Mount, is Raja SalfL 

c^^^J^ Ctpah1y,a X8raeU Property-development 
offered him 111,000 Israeli pounds (about $4,000 at 
1970 exchange rates, but much less now). Israelis competing 
to buy^the new houses erected on the sites of demolished 

ottering five or six times such amounts, 
sometimes more. ’ 

Wheri Mr. Saifl refused to sell, bulldozers demolishing 
nearby, houses pushed high mounds of rubble aroundhS 
house, making access nearly impossible. The foundations 
were undermined by digging on two sides. Israeli police, at 
rS Poundbig frequently on the door and 
B eWerJ y mother, the only person still 

living there, to leave because the house was unsafe. 

- C0 “P an y" a a S e »t has. offered to add to the 15,000 Israeli 

pounds a loan tor the same amount against a new flat to one 
.JL to ® ?® w , **evelopments north of Jerusalem. But 

Mr. Saifl, who is on welfare. Is unlikely to be able to meet 

repayments an such a loan. 

A young married couple of American Quakers, who 
operate a Quaker service center In East Jerusalem, has 
helped Mr. Saifl And a Jewish law Arm willing to fight Mr. 
Salfi’s eviction in the courts. 

Muhammad al-Maghrebl refused any compensation tor his 


house in the nearby Jewish quarter and 1s holding on. His 

the Ramleh area of what was 

2 *5“ 1948 ‘ For a tlme - demolition squads nearby 

blocked the sewage system of his bouse. ^ ** 

Demolition undermines foundations 

Another house near the old Syrian convent on the edge of 
toe Armeirian quarter, belongs to three families narned 
Shahwn and houses 20 people. Demolition on three sides has 
already undermined the foundations, but some of the 
Shaheens are staying until they are forced out 
‘‘™ s £ UNESCO repeatedly passed resolutions. 
Ipored by Israel, asking that it halt Its alterations of 
Jerusalem, says a neighbor of the Shaheens, indicating an 

eSSrt-PiT 0 * *t?5 natCd to * a flve ‘ Hto ^y apartment building 
completely out of harmony with Its surrou ndings 8 

t^° ther J aUfle * 0f toe UNESCO resolutions,' apparently 
toteUy unknown to Western intellectuals and governments 

cc ® <le “J ned UNBSCO’s resulting sanctions against 
8 t ™ el westward under the old city by the 
M^haeolqgcal excavators working from the Temple Mount, 
the site of the ancient pre-Roman Jewish temple. h 

Residents showed this reporter where the tunnel had 
^h^S Qine w^ h0 ? ld Juharlya School. The building has be^ 
b J J m ®^ ai braces, but large cracks have opened in 
ts walls and In those of surrounding houses. The inhabitants 
^ mark6d f ° r ‘“° n ’ 1— ^ ** a 

K “ tc J er * a British architect who served on the 
international Jerusalem Committee, which In 1970 rejected 
and condemned Israel's 1968 master plan for tire city 

60011 ‘ ,The New Jerusalem: Planning and 
Politics how concerned Israelis and others did succeed in 
blocking some of the high-rise schemes which have begun to 
mar Jerusalem s landscape. 6 

Of the so-called Omaria scheme, to build on open land in 
the central city, kept secret but leaked to newsnaners 
JenisBtem Mayor Teddy KoUek said. "It would 

Israeli projects east of the Arab 
city] look like the Taj Mahal by comparison.” 

Sharef admitted a mistake and 
halted Omaria, but not before a 16-story tower was erected in 

f*L e ^ pty Bpace ' ■^ r - Kutcher describes It as “a violent 
Infusion on the landscape, if not a desecration.” 

Mr. K utcher insists Jersualem cannot absorb the rapid 
growth rate prescribed by Israeli planners who are moving 
in as many Jewish immigrants as quickly as possible. 

JersuaIem ' a spiritual essence is ln- 
extricably bound up with her visual, tangible qualities, an 
awareness evidenced by 4.000 years of building in the city, is 
lEn ° red ' 14 18 not even recounted." Mr. 

‘Instead, a new way of thinking about Jerusalem has 
18 a reaource to 60 exploited. Its 
and visual 1 qualities are commodities to be bought and sold. 
The authorities, in order to raise ready cash [from property 
be€ f seUtoe away the city's visufid^d 

2^di^JS lta ® 8 i ArcWtects • ' ■ eagerly Joined In 
building for Jerusalem as if it were the moan. ” 
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violence: 
Te ‘sheriff’ 

;i the Senate 

. ie : man wrio monitors the 
• ,r ‘ -KI.ee -on U.S. television 
£ns is peppery John O. 
..fOre,; now celebrating his 
year in the Senate. The 
time /• chairman of the 
^te subcommittee .on 
.. .munications has worked 
> educed TV violence and 
. • K (,s tence of public broad- 
\ ’:'?39 in . his long, some- 
'^e^ntroversial career. 


■ < Bytouise Sweeney 

; ^ correspondent of 

6 ^briottaa Science Monitor 

r ‘ Washington 

. been, called everything from. 
y .}yO” to “Mr; Commu- 
, .os,” the dapper, moustached 

-; r minces spinach omelets 

* J. - ^ ; 4t w6rk presidents with equal 

... John 6. Pastore (D) of Rhode 
.a celebrating his silver (25th) 

. ■ - v.’Aary in the Senate this year, 20 
1 - *V®f ft spent fine-tuning the 
" - ag t Industry m chair man nf the 
^ Senate subcommittee on 
JOlcattons. 

f ; .M rote Senator Pasture has 
aylng sheriff to the violence on 
•r.vorks for the past seven years, 
bee his committee began a 
^ Probe of Its effects. 

oh children 

ourse thero ls a causal rela- 
* between violence . on tele- 
i'73nd the behavior of young 
y ’ he Says.. ^The same thing 
‘5 soap sells an Idea. If an idea 
vV or ^6 it: 0811 he sold. As a 
» ■ v .' ; .Vof fact if television were not 

- V.< ' '• : \ ■ • ’ . 

^ S ,'F 



Pastore: ‘Frankly I think being a senator 


9 6. Norman Mattieny, staff photographer 

is the best job in the world.’ 


that [influential], it would not be as 
effective as it’s considered to be. Anil 
it's become a way of life in America.” 

Has there been any measurable 
progress since he first began hearings 
on TV violence in 1968? 

“Measurable is a relative ex- 
pression. .There has been progress.” 
He sees the diminishing of graphic 
violence on television: “At one time 
* they, were actually depleting violence 
tor the sake of violence, in order to 
beat the ratings. They’ve gone a long 
way since then. 1 think fit’s being done 
more subtly now.. You can’t- eliminate 
violence completely an television, 
because there's a‘ certain element of 
violence that's connected and associ- 
ated with normal living-,” he said. 

The Senator’s favorite program is 
the veteran, western series.., “Gun- 
smoke.” _ 

He says he considers “the ftiftnn to g 
up of violence oh Ty”- one of Ms three 
biggest contributions to the commu- 
nications field — the other two, “the r 
[communications] satellites; we have 
instantaneous Communications now 
throughout the world on that. ’’.And 
third, the establishment of public ~ 
broadcasting, what one visionary 
called “a saving radiance in the sky” 


: at the time Senator Pastore and his 
committee were pushing hard for it. 
He assesses its Impact now: 

“it hasn’t reached a goal or. objec- 
tive ail of us had .anticipated. .: 
There was resistance ion the part of 
the Nixon admlnistraticxL They devel- 
oped a pique over the fact' that some 
- of the programs were politically criti- 
cal of the presidency. (I never saw It 
that way. : I thought it was rather 
evenly balanced. ) 

- “For that reason timers was a big 
. drive to do away with public affairs.. 
Under the . 1 very language of our report 
at the~ time we instituted public 
television, one of the selling points 
.was we were to get Into public affairs 
• — that was thiepunJoseof tt. . . /’ 

Return to public affairs 

Now, under the Ford adminis- 
tration, Senator Pastore says He ex- 
pects: the emigration tor Public ' 
Broadcasting (GPB) to return to the 
original emphasis on public affairs 
programming. He has enmbaslzed 
that to CPB's president, Henry . 
Loomis. “He unctemtands us and we 
understand him,’* says /Senator Pas- 
tare-in a voice that is as final an that 
subject as the crack of a gaytd.; . r 
As a man, John Pastore . has a 


reputation tor being at once a joy to 
work with and also a very demanding, 
domineering person, one with a.quick, 
agile mind, always thoroughly pre- 
pared for a meeting or a bearing. He 
is apparently not immune to flattery 
and loves a legislative fight enough to 
be described as “the happy scrapper” 

- In one headline. 

. While there axe those who regard 
• him as the. Senate’s patron saint of 
communications, others see him as a 
captive or even a “sycophant” of the 
industry. But they do not want to be 
quoted On it, thank you: Senator 
Pastore is that powerful. 

Ineffectiveness charged 

One longtime observer, a Pastore 
critic, charges the Senator Is consid- 
ered Ineffective by the broadcast - 
Industry and others Who deal with him 

on communications. 

-“All you have to do Is turn on - 
television; and you can see what’s ’ 
happened — there’s mare violence, 
there Is more lousy children's pro- 
gramming” than In the past, the critic 
says. . 

“As a generality, there is very little . 

you can- point to” in. the. way of 
legisla ti on . the broadcast industry 
sought which • the Pastore subccftn- 


1104 nPProve. the critic 
adtis. There Is nothing which they 
opposed which got out" 

Voice stands out 

Although he is not a large man, 
John Pastore manages to dominate a 
conversation or a hearing or even a 
Senate roll call. “I have a sort of 
excitable tone to. my voice,” he 
admtts. “Some people think I shout I 
don’t shout — my voice just happens 
tocarry. 1 * 

There are times, too, when his gray 
moustache absolutely bristles with 
indignation. He even beards network 
presidents In the glare of TV lights / 
with virtuoso displays of righteous 
anger over various broadcasting ftiwa 
Some of his critics, though, say that 

his bark Is worse than his bite. Is that 

true? 

Senator Pastore answers with a 
pussycat smile. “Whatever success 
you can achieve In the area of 
communications along the lines of 
these disturbing factors has to be by 
persuasion. And sometimes you have 
to demonstrate .righteous indignation 
to.make a point The Communications 
Act allows me to bark, but It doesn’t 
allow me to bite. . . . I can complain 
about violence on television and-some 


of their programming, but I have no 
authority to tell them how to pro- 
gram, '• he says, referring to his 
favorite Amendment the First 

From deliveries to Senate 

The man, who was the first Italian- 
American to be elected a state gover- 
nor, once delivered tailor’s sultboxes 
tor 62 a week as a boy. That was back 
In grammar school, In Providence, 
R.I., when he was working to help 
support his widowed mother and flve 
children; back when he used to be 
tipped a nickel and a cookie by a state 
senator who lived to see John Pastore 
preside over that very Senate. 

Even before he began delivering 
packages, at 10 or 11 . he was working 
at home, cooking family dinners from 
recipes his mother wrote out before 
leaving tor her job as a seamstress. 
He Is still an accomplished cook 
ready to spiel off the recipe tor a 
spinach omelet called fritata (fin 
another bowl you crack eight eggs 

using the yolks first . . ."). 

When still' in high school, he hustled “ 
so fast through his job in a local 
jewelry, shop, making holes In pearl 
necklace clasps, that he earned as 
much in three hours as other workers 
did full time. 

No money for college 

Although he was admitted to Brown 
and Harvard (he’d always hoped to be 
a doctor), he couldn't go to college 
because his mother needed his pay- 
check for the family. He did go to 
night law school (Northeastern Uni- 
versity) at her urging and began 
practicing law, but not for long. 

He was 25 when he was elected to 
the Rhode Island General Assembly, 
from which he advanced to the Attor- 
ney General's department, to Lieu- 
tenant Governor, Governor for six 
years, and then the U.S. Senate. 

At present he is chairman of the ad 

hoc Senate committee on economy 
and energy, vice-chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
and chairman of the Appropriations' 
committee subcommittee on state 
justice, commerce, and the judiciary ’ 
Sp !S!?S 0,111825 he sumi 

up: Frankly I think being a senator 

“ I agree with Harry Truman — is 
the best job in, the world. ” 
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With 2,000 employees on the floor of the Tokyo Stock 
Exchange, the noise level requires orders to be sent by 
baud signals. These are the numbers. 


Foreigners lift 
Tokyo stocks 

By David R. Francis 
Business and financial editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Tokyo 

The applause on the crowded floor of the Tokyo Stock 
Exchange has become louder in recent weeks as the 
clerks and brokers express their approval for rising 
stock prices. 

One factor in the price gains is increasing purchases by 
foreign investors. In February, it is estimated, foreign 
stock purchases exceeded sales by $100 million. That is 
the first time in IS months that foreign buying exceeded 
selling!. 

Last year foreign net sales amounted to $1.1 billion and 
the year before, $638 million. 

The buyers are mostly from Western Europe where 
some of the money likely Is petrodollars. Stone also come 
from the United States. 

Various factors are tempting foreign Investors to buy 
Japanese securities. 

One such element is the stock-market recovery. After 
slumping to a 29-month low last October as the economic 
news worsened in Japan, Tokyo Stock Exchange prices 
have now reached a six-month high. 

With inflation lessening and with both fiscal and 
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monetary policy quietly eased, investors may be 
anticipating a resurgence of the Japanese .economy later 
this year. They may also be influenced by the upswing on 
the New York Stock Exchange. 

Another contributing factor is the ailing dollar. 
Foreigners are switching to the Japanese yen to guard 
against the depreciation of dollar assets and to take 
advantage of higher bond yields here. Foreign transac- 
tions in Japanese bonds moved into a net-purchase 
position already in January. 

Despite the worsening recession here, the Bank of 
Japan has kept its cftscount rate at 9 percent — higher 
than in the United States or Western Europe. 

Windfall profits eyed 

Some foreign investors may also have their eye on 
windfall profits from foreign-exchange fluctuations. If 
the dollar falls further in price, the foreign buyer of 
Japanese securities stands to make an extra gain when 
he sells his shares. 

An executive at an American brokerage house oper- 
ating here held that Americans had not yet become 
accustomed to their new foreign-investment freedom 
after lifting of the interest-equalization tax in January, 
1974. -That tax Imposed a penalty on foreign stock 
purchases. 

The Japanese securities industry Is trying to revive the 
interest of the Japanese public in buying stocks. 

Tanimura interviewed 

In an interview, Yutaka Tanimura, president of the 
Tokyo Stock Exchange, explained that for the past 100 
years the Japanese people have habitually saved through 
deposits In commercial banks or at the post office. 

As a result, individuals own only 32.7 percent of the 
shares listed an the Tokyo Stock Exh change. Fi nan c i al 
institutions own 35.1 percent; investment trusts 1.2 
percent; securities companies 1.5 percent; and other 
domestic corporations 27.5 percent. 

Mr. Tanimura hopes to improve public con fid e nc e In 
stocks as investments by several measures; 

• Independent audits of corporate financial state- 
ments have been stiffened. 

This change was prompted by' the bankruptcy last 
spring of Nihon Netsugaku Kogyo, an air-conditioning 
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and heating concern.' It was Japan's biggest postwar 
corporate failure. 

The firm's firn»iria.i statements, including those for an 
unde rw ri tin g to December, 1972, did not indicate 
accurately the company's grim financial situation. 
Several foreign institutions were caught holding a 
substantial number of Nihon Netsugaku shares. 

• New requirements for listing on the exchange are 
expected to be approved soon, perhaps in ApsrfL But there 
will be a grace period tor their application or three or 
four years. At present, the exchange has 1,405 companies 
listed. The market value of their shares is about $130 
billion. 

• The exchange, says Mr. Tanimura, now is trying to 
strengthen Its system for preventing price manipulation. 
Japanese securities laws are modeled on those of the 
United States. But Americans working here hold that 
regulations arenot yet so strict as In the U.S. 

On the other hand, one American broker noted: 'There 
is not the same inclination to defraud the public here. 
Japanese corporations are better citizens than American 
ones.” 

Some Japanese corporations are raising their own 
disclosure levels voluntarily in order to obtain access to 
the U.S. money market 

How to boost dividends? 

‘ Mr. Tanimura would also like to increase the attrac- 
tiveness of Japanese stocks by persuading corporate 
executives to boost their company dividends. Too many 
firms, he argues, base their dividends on the face value 
of their stock — not its market value. 

“As a result, the yield of Japanese stocks is very low,” 
be says. 

In 1974, the average yield was 2.41 percent while the 
average ratio of prices to earnings ran between 13 to 11 
percent. 

If the attractiveness of stocks could be boosted. 
Japanese corporations could raise more capital by the 
sale of new shares, the stock-exchange president held. In 
1973; industry got 91 percent of the net supply of capital 
from private or government financial institutions, 3.6 
percent from industrial bonds, and only 5.4 percent from 
the issue of stocks. 

Despite their minority position in share ownership. 


individuals do the bulk of trading on the Tokyo Stock 
Exchange. They accounted for some so percent of 
transactions last year. 

This is because the banks and corporations tend to just 
hold their shares as part of the complicated interlocking 
ownership system for groupings of Japanese firms. 

In recent weeks that volume of trading has risen 
substantially from the 175 million shares a day of last 
year to about 200 million a day. It has yet to even 
approach the boom days of 1972 when volume averaged 
328 million each day. 


Special to 
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Economists 
probe for 
bottom of 
recession 


Washington 

Where is the bottom to the economic 
slide? Economists certainly do not 
agree. In fact, it is getting harder and 
harder to tell from their rhetoric 
exactly what they expect 

Last week Arthur M. Okun, former 
chairman pf the Council of Economic 
Advisers who now is at the Brookings 
Institution, told the Joint Economic 
Committee; “The nation's rate of 
production is currently running some 
$175 billion below the levels that 
would be generated by an average 
prosperity with a 5 percent unemploy- 
ment rate. That Is the present toll of. 
idle men and idle machines, and it 
keeps growing, with the end nowhere 
in sight.” 

Otto Eckstein, the Harvard econo- 
mist who also heads Data Resources, 
/Inc., warned the House Budget Com- 
mittee: “After nine years of increas- 
ing instability, the economy is now 


caught in a classic contraction that Is 
not likely to end of its own accord.” 

Tax cuts urged 

Both Mr. Okun and Mr. Eckstein 
were urging Congress to move swiftly 
to cut taxes to end the downward 
spiral. To buttress his appeal, Mr. 
Okun declared: “It becomes ever 
more likely that the history books will 
record this episode as a depression 
rather than a recession.” 

Is that an exaggeration? Well, Mr. 
Okun could be right, of course, but it 
would mean a great revision in the 
scope of what has heretofore been the 
measure of a depression — the de- 
pression of the 1930s. 

Then unemployment rose to 25 
percent, not 10 percent as Mr. Okun 
now thinks likely. Then the nation's 
output of goods and services was cut 
in half from 1929 to 1983, instead of a 
probable decline of about 7 percent or 
so from 1973 to 1075. 

Mr. Eckstein, seeking to test the 
impact of varying amounts of fiscal 


stimulus an the economy, used his 
Data Resources econometric model. 
He assumed, first, no tax cut at all; 
second, the $21.3 billion tax cut passed 
by the House last week (to which 
repeal of the oil-depletion allowance 
was attached during the debate, but 
which Mr. Eckstein bad not in- 
cluded); and, third, a “bigger tax 
cut” alternative, with an additional $8 
billion permanent tax cut added to the 
House bilL 

Given the level of rhetoric, the no- 
tax-cut result is perhaps the most 
interesting. Mr. Eckstein told the 
committee that even without a tax 
cut, but assuming about $5 billion 
more spending than President Ford 
has proposed, the economy's sharp 
slide would slow in the second quarter 
of the year and turn upward this 
summer. 

Turnaround projected 

With the House-passed bill, Mr. 
Eckstein concludes there would be a 


The recovery, however, would be 
slow and halting and not rapid enough 
to keep unemployment from contin- 
uing to rise through 1975 and much of 
1976. 

much smaller decline in the second 
quarter and that by the fourth quarter 
real output would be growing at an 8 
percent annual rate, and unemploy- 
ment, which would not quite have 
reached 9.5 percent, would be drop- 
ping. 

Adter adding in the additional $8 
billion of Mr. Eckstein's “bigger tax 
cut” alternative, the economy ceases 
to decline after the first quarter. The 
second quarter would show a 0.5 
percent rate rise in real output, the 
third quarter a strong 6.1 percent rate 
rise, and by the fourth quarter a very, 
very strong rate of improvement, 9.2 
percent. 

The key to just when the bottom is 
reached is the rate at which business- 
men are able to unload all those 
unwanted, and temporarily unsal- 
able, goods on the their shelves. 


Inventory liquidation is under way, 
but it is hard to tell just how fast it is 
proceeding. Factory managers have 
cut production levels way back, below 
even the currant depressed level ot 
sales. The faster they are able to work 
off the unwanted Inventories, the 
worse the current economic statistics 
will look. 

On the other hand, the faster they 
are worked off, the faster the bottom 
will be reached. 

Bottom in May? 

Townsend-Greenspan & Co., New 

York economic consultants, believe 
May could prove to be the last moatl 
of decline, and that this month wfl 
likely be the last month with a hq 
drop in real output. 

It is hard to pick up a precise 
month, of course. It could hinge, tox 
instance, on just how long it take* 
Congress to complete work on the ta> 
cut. But very few economists arc 
arguing that unless there Is a big tax 
cut the economy will keep spiraling 
downward. 


Shopping-center parking disputed 

EPA wants size of lots cut to help 
fight pollution— battle is joined 


By David Winder 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Los Angeles 


How big should those parking lots at 
U.S. shopping centers be? 

Some are big enough to land a small 
airplane an — and the centers them- 
selves argue that size is necessary for 
shoppers’ convenience. 

But the Environmental Protection 
Agency (EPA) to Washington wants 
the size of lots reduced to help fight 
air pollution. 

The battle is joined. 

At the heart of the dispute is the 
determination of the EPA to regulate 
parktog-lot sizes to cut, in particular, 
carbon-monoxide exhaust fumes 
which, It says, do not readily disperse. 

Some 16,000 shopping centers 
across the United States a$ a result 
are uniting behind two bills now to 
Congress sponsored by Rep. Lionel 
Van Deerlto (D) of San Diego that 


would exempt shopping centers from 
environmental parking regulations 
( at least until satisfactory automobile 
emission-control devices are in- 
troduced). 

Legislative prospect 

Environmental sources admit that 
the legislation probably will pass, 
given the current mood among many 
in Washington to put the economy 
ahead of the environment. . 

Shopping centers had already won a 
reprieve from the scheduled Jan. 1. 
implementation date until July of this 
year when EPA Administrator Rus- 
sell E. Train announced a six-month 
delay following Congress’s decision 
prohibiting the use of such funds 
pending judicial review. 

"We are under insidious ‘and in- 
vidious attack by environmentalists,” 
thundered Valentine W. Smith of 
Nashville, Term., at a recent meeting 
of the International Council of Shop- 
ping Centers to Irvine, Calif. 

The Tennessean said shopping cen- 
ters were being unfairly attacked for 
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excessive profits and improper land 
use. 

' Challenge echoed 

Dale Ledbetter, environmental 
counsel for the International Council 
of Shopping Centers, headquartered 
in New York, echoed the challenge. 

“Environmentalists say shopping 
centers are bad, but what is -the 
alternative? If you are talking about 
the best use of land -then the shopping 
center is much better than a lot of 
harum-skaruxn shopping outlets scat- 
tered through the area,” he said. 

EPA officials believe the fears of 
the shopping-center industry are 
greatly exaggerated. 

Says Dr. Robert Burke of the EPA 
in Washington: “A lot of critics 
i charge us with telling them where to 
build and to putting screws on new 
development. But this is not true.’ - 

. Permit requirements 

At the same time the EPA- is 
adamant that permits for any sub- 
stantial new parking lots or signifl- 
cant additions to existing parking 
spaces will only be granted If ahof>- 
ping-center landlords make a deter- 
mined effort to ease pollution by 
helping to plan mass-transit systems, 
car pooling, and bicycle lanes. 

Nevertheless, spokesmen for the 
shopping centers still believe they are 
being held responsible for improving 
air quality when they believe the 
remedy lies elsewhere. 



SHELL OIL 
Company 

The Board of DEreetan today 
declared ■ q uar te rl y dividend at 
sixty-five cents (6W) ■ staure on 
the C umimn Stadc of this Com- 
pany, payable March 24, 1975. to 
Shareholders of record March 10, 

1975. 

W. W. WESTERFXEL0. Jr. 

Smvtay 

February 27, 1075 


British plan encounters criticism 


North Sea oil defenses— too skimpy? 


New England Gas 
and Electric Association 

COMMON DIVIDEND NO-112 

The Trustees haw declared a. 
quarterly dividend of thirty-two 
cents (324) per share on the com-' 
mon shares of the Association, 
payable April 15, 2975 to share- 
holders of record at the dose of 
business March 24, 1975, 

E. G. Cheney, Treasurer 
February 27. 1975 



By Richard Bart 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

London 

Britain’s plans for defending the 
huge investment In North Sea oil have 
come under criticism from defense 
analysts who say that the govern- 
ment’s proposal will do little to pro- 
tect the rigs from terrorist strikes or a 
major naval threat. 

The , debate reflects Britain’s re- 
discovery of the importance of the sea 
for its survival In an era when British 
naval power is declining and nations 
are increasingly locked to a struggle 
for the control of resources in and 
beneath the oceans. 

Oil from the North Sea Is scheduled 
to begin flowing Into Britain this year, 
and it is predicted that the nation will 
be self-sufficient in petroleum in 1980. 
This prospect has made the North Sea 
fields Britain’s most valuable natural 
resource and has raised questions 
oyer the adequacy of government' 
efforts to protect them. . > 


Five ships planned • 

.Last month, the Labour govern- 
ment Minister of State far Defense, 
William Rodgers, announced that five 
new ships would be built to allow the 
British Navy to protect offshore oil 
and ga 8 installations from sabotage 
-and terrorist attacks. These vessels, 
described by one Navy official as 
“moretrawlers than gunboats,” will be 
ready for service byj977. 

With a crew of 28, theoil protection 
stop will have a top speed of 16 knots 
and will be equipped with 40-mxn. 
guns. Critics have already pointed out 
that they will be smaller and slower 
than the largest of the Icelandic 
gunboats that chased British' fishing 
boats dining the “cod war” two years 
ago.. ; " v 

Other than the small fleet of patrol; 
vessels, -the'.. government. plans little 
[else in the way of military protection..' 
.The Royal Air Force now regularly 
patrols offshore Installations with, 
aider . maritime reconnaissance air- 
craft Air Force plans fo mwflfy 
•Nimrod surveillance, aircraft with 
new electronic gearhavebeenscaled 
down to keep defense spending down. 

- These 'proposals' have been criti- 
cized by several observers, particu- 
larly Prof. John Erickson, director erf 
defense studies at Edinburgh Univer- 
iity. Professor Erickson was chair- 
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Keystor 


Oil rigs pose protection probiem 


1 man of an academic group that first 
called attention to the difficulties of 
-def en di n g North Sea installations 
against sabotage and accidents last 
year. 

1 The group proposed a six-ship force 
that could operate . swiftly In all 
weather conditions and that would be 
backed by a helicopter force. 

Professor Erickson called the gov- 
ernment’s plan to procure five traw- 
ler-like vessels “an .inadequate and 
very minimum response.” Noting 
that the program will offer no defense 
for individual rigs and platforms, he 
said that the government was treating 
the problem in a manner similar to 
the fishing dispute off the coast of 
Iceland — “a patrol and^surveUfonce 
exercise^’ 

Although In announcing the five- 
boat program the go ven unent men-, 
tinned the possibility of .todtadfog the 
British patrol forced. A; forger, 
multinational North /Sea protectkMi 
fleet Professor Erickson indicated 
that Britain had to iriove faster tn this : 
-direction. • \ 

Cooperation suggested : ~ ; 

-• "It might be a veiy'gobd .ld^ Abd 
politically useful to 
. tton .with Norway^ 
many , or even Russfoi” tesalfc-' 

WWte toe goverra«ft^ y<* to..; 

-respond officially to bf 

Professor Erickaon ai^^i&^¥^‘; 

• , " VW. V V. 1 : '■ vriv. : . • f 

' ' =*. : ^ r -'7. 

t 'stf-,-- r , i <r ■ , 




tense Ministry officials privately a 
nut that the small force envisag* 
under Mr. Rodgers's progT arn 
be unlikely to give absolute pretecu 
against a large terrorist attack. »o 
ever, they do not believe that the in 
Republican Army or the va« c 
small nationalist groups working 


mount an attack in the treacherc 
North Sea conditions. 

Reassigned roles 

" Moreover,, the officials stre* 
that ih wartime the role of toe 

- boats would be taken over by 
naval warships with air-defense 

siteaandixrtJsubinarinegear. 

r These explanations do Httfo to* 

isfy those who* think thatmore^) 
be done toy protect Britain S 
vestment in theNorfh Se^. 

Just two. weeks 

:•* -announced ./the . gporornroent s | 
gram.4 Soviet »»»**“ 

-• 250 yards of a North Sea rig. 

- vritfadn what is a 

.of' operations. '! 

. aboard tlte rig.comitefo^ 

: safety boat was befog harassed 
twootherSoviet trawlers, 

•: . The N*vy dispatched a stop W 
scene, but it ifld hot arrive vam J 

- after tite Soviet vessels had dep^ 

' ’Whether tite7 tr®wlers we£> _ 

mot merely looking 


“fi^ianotToMWTi. _ 

- . Vi • •• 
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. • By tarry Eldifdg 
. '• .Sports writer of 

? u1 f^ ai1 Sconce Monitor 

A duster of world record uerfor 
maices Has sudderdy made rnricta 

^Sericaif ™S ehoW name among 

- and aJb£ 

tton to womens ^kta^e^® 06111 ' 

IS5JKT? *£» *•' -S 

u.s.-u,5.s.R. indoor track meet a + 
Richmond, Va~ eet at 

She accomplished the feat with™,* 
Seneflt of any serious com^ttu^to^ 
pumng away from the fleid in ae 
early stages and being snurrert ™ 
only by the roar of the^iwd^gS 

■“ **J»*?* 4:28.5 SlfS 

."S2 ?“ record of 4:» she had 

set two weeks earUer in San Diecn 

En route Francie was timed m 

fh^thvJT i? 16 1,500 meters - marking 
the UurdOme m two weeks shelSf 

lowered the world Indoor record for 
this distance. She started hersSeS 
with a 4:10.4 effort in Toronto on Feb 
14 then in an -amazing show of 
endurance Just one day later after » 
3,000-mile flight she bettered that 
time with a 4:09.9 clocking in the San 
Diego race. 

Now she has broken both records 
once more, and the natural question is 
how much lower can she take them 
Francie says she has her eye on the 
4:20 mark at the longer distance and 
the magic four-minute barrier in the 
metric mile. She says she's shooting 
for 4:05 this year, then will start 
thinking about the sub-four minute 
time she feels sure will be needed to 
win in the Olympics at Montreal in 
1076. 


bums up the track 

i ^ 


Change of pace 
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AP photo 

Francie Larrieu 


!)ut of obscurity 

Whatever the future holds in store 
iowever. Miss Larrieu has undoubt- 
dly already achieved one of her most 
ignificant triumphs just by leading 
'omen's track out of the obscurity in 
■hich it lay buried for so long. 

Other women's sports, of course, 
ive been gaining rapidly in interest 
w the last several years. Tennis is 
e best example, and golf Is another 
«d one. Last summer there was all 
rts of furor as girls won the right to 
ay Little League baseball, and 
wnen'8 basketball Is now getting far 
are notice than ever before.. But 


employment 



women ' s *ra«k juatliacta't 

«*» to 

The excitement generated bv is. 
lmU mUer Mary decker last 
gave 11 a Push in the right 
direction, and Miss Larrieu also stir- 

“Merest in 1974 by setting 
world indoor records at various dS 
^^ es - I1 - 15 Francie 's sustained 
™ng of tremendous performances 
this year, though, which has finally 
pushed women's track to a place of 
prominence on the nation's sports 
pages and made her one ofthe top 
names at any meet in which she runs. 

Put ™^ these performances in an 
over^I perspective, of course, it must 
be noted that the times are far slower 
than those of male runners: Jim 
Ryun's mile record, for instance, is 
3.51.1, and the best high school boys 
regularly run it 10 seconds or more 

faster than Miss Larrieu does. 

This . disparity coaled with 
Francie’s steady Improvement has 
prompted a lot of questions lately 
about the women’s chances of closing 

the gap. Miss Larrieu, infect, got into 
a controversy of sorts when she stated 

* Couple -^^ . . .ago teat she 
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doubted a woman would break four 
. minutes in the mile during her life- 
time. 

*T think she's crazy,” Bfllie Jean 
King said when sheheard of Frande's 
prediction. "I think women will break 
the four-minute mile sooner than 
expected." 

_And now in the wake of her recent 
: string Of record-lowering perfor- 
mances, the 5ft,4ta_ p 105-pound Ttn« 
Larrieu also, seems more qpttmisttc. 
After her Richmond race, Francie 
said women would not be far off the 

men ’s mark in the next two years, and 

when asked if she might be the one 
who came close she replied: “I think 
very highly of my capabilities. ” 1 
Realistically, though, it seems 
more likely that Francie’s original 
prediction was mare accurate. You 
have to go all the way back to 1868 to 
find a time when the men’s record for 
the mile was 4:28, and it took them 88 
years from that point to get it under 
tour minutes. Perhaps with today’s 
improved techniques and training the 
women can improve on that time- 
table, but it isn’t likely to happen 
overnight. 

Pointing for Olympics 

A more Important goal than time, 
though, is the Olympics — and that, of 
course, is what Miss Larrieu is polnt- 
ingfor. 

She competed for the United States 
at Munich in 1972, but was eliminated 
in the se m i fin al heat as Ludmilla 
Bragina ofthe Soviet Union went on to 
win the final in what Is still the world 
. record outdoor time of 4:01.4. 

Francie has since beaten the Rus- 
sian star indoors, but she still hasn’t 
come anywhere near that, time 
though of course outdoor clockings 
are normally a hit fester. Also, she 

knows she must be able to run two fast 
- races in succession to reach the 
Olympic finals - something she was 
unable to do in Munich. That’s why 
her back-to-back world records in 
Toronto and San Diego excited her 
more than any of her other recent 
feats - proving as they did that she is 
now capable of such an effort 
The Olympics are still almost 1 % 
years away, of course, and in track 
and field terms that's practically an 
eternity. By 1976 the whole picture 
could look entirely different But the 
way she’s going right now, and espe- 
tee way she keeps running 
fester almost every time out Francie 
seems likely to battle for that cold 
medal. . ‘ 


Striking out as an umpire 


By Phil ElderJdn 

St Petersburg, Fla. 

Please don’t let this get around, 
but I was an Umpire School 
dropout! 

I had the agility. In feet, I could 
run fester than half the kids in 
training camp. But I didn’t have 
tee stomach for the Job — all that 
bending, all those rules, all those 
»ul tips playing the Anvil Chorus 
off my mask. 

Of course, I did arrive a little 
fete. More than two weeks of the 
Bill Kbmamon-Joe spg. 

cialized umpire training course 
had already been given when I 
showed up in St. Pete. But it 
wouldn’t have made any differ- 
ence if I'd been the first student 
there. I still couldn’t have 

One morning, after we’d done 
our calisthenics, instructor Rich 
Garcia (who gets his chance in 

the American League this year as 

a rookie umpire) took me over to 
a special area. 

* * *■ 

Rich handed me a mask that 
had been hit in the front so many 
times It looked like a metal 
pretzel and a chest protector the 
size of Rhode Island and stationed 
me behind home plate. 

“I teink you might need these, ” 
he said. He didn’t know how right 
he was. This may have been the 
first time in baseball history that 
an entire umpire disappeared 
behind a chest protector. 

Staring at me from the mound, 
sixty-feet, six inches away, was 
something called a pitching ma- 
chine. By the use of two variable 
speed motors, it can be made to 
throw festballs, curves and 
knuckleballs at speeds and angles 
you wouldn’t believe. 

It didn’t take much imagination 
to make that Iron Monster look 
like something that belonged to 
Hitler in World Warn. ’ 

Anyway, I stood behind a cat- 
cher and called balls and strikes 
while a man fed the machine 
round pieces of horsehide that 


came at me like something out of 
a cannon. 

If you’ve never worn a mask 
you can’t imagine how much it 
restricts your vision. It takes 
J* 11 **? f wIlUe f °r one to adjust to 
it. But that’s only part of it The 
Oig thing is not to move your head 


m 




once you have assumed the cor- 
rect umpiring position behind the 
catcher. 

If you do move, you lose the 
true flight of the pitch and will 
end up calling balls strikes - and 
vice versa. In other words, you 
follow the ball with your eyes and 
not your body. This requires a lot 
more self-discipline than I had 
and is one of the toughest things 
for most young umpires to mas- 
ter. 

Now I’m going to let you in on 
two little secrets. Although the 
rule book clearly states that a 
player’s strike zone is that space 
overborne plate which is between 


the batter's armpits and the top of 
the knees, umpires and managers 
disregard It. 

They have their own unwritten 
rule which places tee strike zone 
approximately six inches above 
the belt line to just below the top 
of the knees. This stems from all 
managers not wanting their pitch- 
ers to get the ball up high, where 
h can be easily hit out of the park. 

Thus any high pitch that passes 
through the rule book's strike 
zone is automatically called a 
ball. And neither the pitcher nor 
the manager who is in the field 
will ever complain to an umpire 
because he knows that hi s hitter is 
also going to get the same break. 

There is also an unwritten rule 
on the ground bail that sets up the 
double play at second base. If the 
infielder touching second misses 
the bag by a fraction of an Inch or 
releases the ball too soon to first 
base, the double play will be 
allowed if the action is smooth. 

Again, neither manager will 
complain in situations like this 
because he knows he’ll be getting 
the same treatment later himself . 


Since all umpires must start at 
the minor-league level (where 
cost limits baseball to two offi- 
cials per game). Kinnamon’s 
course is geared for this unique 
situation. His staff spends long 
hours with students on fundament 
tals. being in the right position, ‘ 
and never leaving the plate un- 
covered. 

If you don't mind hearing a few 
bells occasionally after being hit 
off the mask with a foul tip, and 
you can control your temper and 
your weight, umpiring may well 
be for you. 

But the only way to really find 
out is to buy some of the action. A 
postcard or letter to BUI Kinna- 
mon at Post Office Box Y In St 
Petersburg, Fla., will do it. Both 
men and women can apply. 

Last of a three-part series 


3WN WHILE YOU LEARN NURSING general office work, heavy 

'g’ P.H 0 factor and your earnings °n bookkeeping. Accurate typist tor 
for Tuition and Irving ex- Rnsidence Club. Hr#. 9-5. Starting sa- 
while training, leaving about fary $450. Prefer exp., mature person, 
v"™ per monfo lor personal spend- Write: c/o Mrs. Dolores Gibson. 2427 
hrtjyjfajfag: Tfe Tenacre School of Somerset Ave.. Castro Valley, CA 
fawtlan Science Nursing Is one ol 94541. 

iSXttaS “T** 70 WEEK PLUS 

all TENACRE (609) 921-8900. po Ry ?' N,Y - New modem kitchen with 
■ox 632, Princeton, nj Mun ' restaurant stove. Small family, soma 

nr entertaining^ Refs. rqd. Call (212) 682- 

SAiES MANAGER — FILM/TV 0604. Mon-Frl. 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 

CO ?f*** NION TO UVE IN WITH 
Y area vrtheolid WH . tows * HUta, 

technical exp. ki Kmor TVw^M^kn 9 s ?' U 9 M duttes m exchange for own 

74^ JiSSLETSS SStgbwff^ » <>**• cm 

4 inaxte sailing, &lIiSB±Ol98 . . 

* S3 „ „ EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 

wne & salary SuhSSito- Pn Part-time with ful time possibility. Ex- 
*250, New ,0 ’ P ° ecutlve ability. Box 5183. San Jose. 

VTURE CaJH 


gentleman 


co°n F WIDOW WANTS SOMEONE 

French. Rooty Box 10 *° share home, with ability to drive. 
s^A»oia S,ShlW ^ ^ Chicago area. 2S1-04B7 (III.) 


WVI 

■ CA 9001Q, 

^STAWT NEEDED IN TRAVEL 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


sfoe""*dhecthM , tocatton. WOMAN WOULD LIKE POSITION 

C-2. 588 5th Ave., 33 companion A light house work. Stay 
LC-, NY 10098 or go. Clncl.. Ohio (513) 681-0914. 

W airtlJH 1 !!? 1 ’ SHARP GAL-SEVERAL YRS. EX- 

»rSK^f d SS 9n 1 ■to" befaS perfence In sales, public relations, Irv- 
e «n an-j, pala wtah to dost. Sales Rep. A management seeks 
rlda r '^ Jonal and/or Job In So. Caflf. area. (714) 557-6447. 



BeghmiiiB September, 1975 

FACULTY POSITION 
IN ORGAN 

One^rear appointment to re- 
place faculty member on sab- 
batical. • 

M.A. or equivalent Qualified to 
teach music education and ap- 
preciation. Write: 

Dean of The Faculty 
Prfndpla College 
Elsah, Illinois 62028 j 


SHERBORN, MASS. 
Enpiislte Country Estate 

Hbtortejlwius. Situated In the Iwort of 

YoIS coumr * 35 

Georgian CokmW Manor House. Cue- 
R", } „1 B». CompteWly modem- 

gg-**fa9.anw overtooidna IS acres ot 
reNng meadow, strown, and pond. Ban- 
FtM **10 room. Ctw^perwted 
private master StiUa, g 

mary uniqu* luxuries. *350,0X1. 

Can (617) 426-9302 


_ SOUTH ATLANTIC 

S* AL «._S ABLES - riA. THREE 
bdrm. 2 bath, an formica kltch, cent 
? r/h ®5?' **”9** fa*- *56.500. ptly. 

hwn. Cecil Woods. Realtor. 1 (305) 
681-4211. 1553 Suneet Dr., Coral <3al>- 
les. FL 33143. 

CLEARWATER, FLA.—1Y4 BL TO 

SEU ^2 y J ra ?' 10 ®°" Couiaee. 3 
ha. Low 70's. Phone: (813) 
584-3631. T. C. Mover Broker Owner. 

^ DCLUXE °BL. 
moblfe. home. Fum. 3 br. ivj bath. 
A/C. In luxury park. W/pooi, club- 
AduB.. S«aWc». 


RENTALS 


OFFICES TO LET 

^CTmONER'S OFHCE AVAIL- 
able Mondays B-1 :30, Saturday all day. 

^Centr al loMMon. BoeutMuiiy 
fomd. Reasonable. Box D-l, 588 5th 
Ave.. NYC. NY 10036. 


alphabetical listing 


ELECTRICIAN 

NICHOLAS ELECTRIC CO. 

CaHfomla. Cali us Idt all 


Los ^ imi mi 

^Tafact^cai work. G35-1 144'.*271- 


Afl work guaranteed. 


.PIANOS A ND ORGANS 

GRAND PIANO. 

I SSS" StSTT 5 T' E * ce| faht con- 

[ ditioii. _S4.300. Mrs Ogden (707) 996- 


_ OFFICE SPACE 


— -FOR SALE — MISCELLA NEOUS 


EXTENSION SPECIALIST 
IN FOODS AND NUTRITION 

Oregon State University seeks 
faculty member to conduct In- 
formal education programs for 
people in the state. PhD. re- 
quired In either Foods & Nutri- 
tion or Public Health. Send re- 
sume to: 


Dr. Am Litchfield 
Assistant Director 
Extension Service 
Home Economics 133 
Oregon State University 
Corvallis, Oregon 97331 


I amhHaM “VT yvkju iu uic 

rlda ffational and/or job ». *«. { ,,hj 

^«^ lcation -. Salary com- 1114 Austin. Costa Mesa. CA 92826. 

^pshence. Send re- 

I ABen Charles, 7875 S.W. CURRENTLY EMPLOYED DYNAMIC 

Miami. FL aaifiH 31 yr. old Business Mgr. with family MU > 

IpokJng for challenging entry level post- .imiTtMis win m ue> n «s. 
b -^.w‘-u , »nuuri | criuf«G5 tfon with growing concern. Being ver- —ZrjTL - - ^ 

(no' siSt La *S County while satHe & ambitious. Will relocate at my ^ Chwch of 

Sflna torkim. Also own exp. for right position. Full resume N Y - 

Nurse8 ' Aides on request Michael Keelor, 10523 1st Memck Road - Maasapequa. 

fctete 27 Pf0mKes - Whte or caU Ave., Whittier. CA 90603. (213) 947- •HUUHi 


MUSICIANS WANTED 
WILL BE HELD 


SSSS^SSS: - 1840 M,CK 

i^dwatet Townhouse on Wstoric High 
Street 7 rooms. 2Vt baths, original fea- 
tures maintained. 347,900. Please can 
owner: (617) 462-7977. fMaae ) 

A TRULY FINE ANTIQUE CAPE— 

SS^ 1 r ®* tora ° on «wi- 

^rad. 3 bedrooms, one and omMialf 
w«. mud room, upstairs den or huge 
Dearoom, two fireplace*, wlde-board 
fioors . natural and functional wood 
brained I ceilings, modern plumbing and 
wiring. Bam with water and electricity 
has th ree horse state, two car garage 
potting room and work shoo area. Fhr 
Charl “ A. 

smith, Real Estate, 13 School sl 
S outh borough, MA 01772.^61^ 481- 


ROWLEY, MASS. - UNIQUE 17th 
h2^cKi!?t? V8 ! “ ,restw eri s all-box 
p J5L5p ,ut !® 8 “tehen. 2nd 
Sh? PKS&bedehember. unfinished 
^J2Sf^J shed caller. OrigF 
^“nterd^fmnaywalV-fn fireplace. 
Some original panafing. doors, hard- 
tend. Altho’ renovation 
reqjwo^urtamparsd condition, rare 
ffod subject to preservation & sub-dM- 

_ , Shj r ^^ Cl 5r“'i Soa, ® d bld8 ““tepted 

USTlAli experience. Would /ike position where CALIFfiBU’A w? tv^i n ^L^ * nei ? cce P ted bkf 

" ffft NURSES languages can be used. Miss Anne A Con- 

^ graduate nurses Fares. 7451 Herschel. LA JOLLA. CA ****&«> BERNARDO RETIREMENT HSL 1 ** Boston (617) 227- 

8rWuale " "frees with super- 92037, (714)454-6104- Area. 2 bedim.. 2 ha., I hr., din.-den 3856 1 partietdars. 


REAL ESTATE WANTED 
NON-PROFIT GROUP SEEKING 
or suitable premises to start re- 
medial boarding school. Should be rea- 
transportation. 
PteMd write Box 2537. Defray Beach. 
FL 33444. or call (305) 272-2051 . 

MOUNTAIN STA TES 

SUBURBAN DENVER - BRICK 
3 bedrooms plus 2 more 
m finished basement corseted 
throughout draperies, quality kitchen 
appliances. Double garagei S 

s- as** ssaj&FB+tt 

KEN PETCH, The Moore Wav 
.Reajtor. 2081 YoungfieM, Golden, G& 

1 60401 ■ 00 3) 232-5511 or 986-6576. 

_ CARSON CITY, NEVADA 

JERRY martin 

S^AI-TY 1502 N. Carson St #3. 
Phone 882-3882. Eve. 882-0755, Resf- 
aanti al-R anc hea-Co m m erclal. 


S F tower building 

JP E. Wactor Drfva, Chicago IfUnota 
Small offices avaUsbia on our nswfy 
^ ‘nfonnatton^a 

off ices to share 

WWCTITIONEirS OF- 
75 E - Vy acker Drive, Chl- 
Write CSM, Box' D-3, 332 N. 
Mfohlgan A va, Chicago. IL 60801. 

FOR RENT 


BOUND VOLUMES-mirE W/GOLD 

50, 56, 60, 61. 63 

If 0 '- 78 ,hnj «■ C®» 

(5®) 605-3832 anytime; Portland. Ore- 
gon 


gardening 


IN, COCOA FLORIDA Ratmnt HOLT SCHAFFER'S 

'■ 2 bedrooms, 1 bath. in^^!i / 0 f . l E S,* fly Christian Scientists 
t, fenced yard. Call £5^ tto ^LY lew 01 and Coun- 


Setafe o, Pre m «es. Write or call Ave., 

XrORK.u^S^^H 1 ' HILL TOP 2124. 
«iorhjm. P.o. Box 87. Lake 


r IL SEE-, ho* 87. Lake 

1550 ° 0044 ’ ° r collect (312) COLLEGE GRADUATE, BJL IN 

Spanish minor in French. Have 'office 

— experlenca. Would like position where^ 1 

tanniiBim hh Ka iiaari Uxtc Anna 


for 


REAL ESTATE 


automobiles 


■ AUTOMOBILE REPAIRING 

. „ ALL MAKES & MODELS 

Hermann Bossier, 5001 , 
Witehtra Bhrd. at Highland Ave.. Los 
Angeles. Gulf Station. 937-9338 (CaBf ^ 1 


PORT ST. JOHN, 

Furnished house. 2 

^JJ2*V. w M£POrt, fenced yard. Cali 
collect. Si 85 plus utffl- 
tles plus SI 85 month deposit. . 

WANTED TO RENT 
WANTED TO RENT IN SANTA 
Monica, Calif, area - 3 bdrm. home. 
Wo^d^a optton iD buy. 5300-350 mo. 
Wftto °SM Box L-4, 332 N. Michigan. 
Chteago. IL 60601 or caU (815) 734- 
pjqO. 

HOUSES TO LET 

. M SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 

2 berm., 1 bath, house partially fur- 
rtrte^Mnyenteirty located, reason 
able rent Phone (714) 234-2362. 

_ ROOMS FOR TOURISTS 

COMING TO BOSTON? GUESTS. OLD 
H- E. Tourist Home. AB rooms A/C. 
»-90 Singly 512^0 Double. N. E. 
HogBtrtty. Real Guest Home, 428 
Man SL, Waltham, Mass. (617) 893- 


, GENERALISE AND GARDEN 

^ Jofe-Lariunson Brothers. San 
| Francisco. (415) 584-3007- 

_HOMES WITH ATTENTjON 

HOLLY SCHAFFER'S 


8352 (Calif.) 

CLEARANCE sale. SAVE TO 5300 
and Qrands Terms. 
Mn tuning— rapaira. Ph: 

SS* 1-03 Angeles. 

Calrt. We s peciatoe in player pianos. 

SCHMIDT MUSIC COMPANY — LOW- 
2* Temaha Organs. Steinway. 

Lowrey Pianos. 1907 N. 

“SE*S n ,?,i na Ca " 


RESTHOMES 


THE HAVENS 

Home For Christian Scientists 


super- SZ037. (714) 454-8104. 

' ^ avail- 

» Practical nurses and COMPAMOtF-CHRlSTIAN SCIENCE ha. & pool priv. 543,750. F. 

Be/ kT i 'r J8 - Write or can Sunrise practical nursing. Uve in or out Own ham (714) 487-4318. 12 
AtaTteven Sanatorium. P.O. car. Southern CaUf. area. Box 8, S320. RcL. San Dieao. CA 92128. 
-in? Pu Wflup, WA 98371. (2(») 3600 Wiltshire Blvd., Los Angeles. CA 


45 n rL m> oanaiormm, p.o. car. soumem uaw. 

-im PuyaUu P- WA 98371. (206) 3600 Wiltshire Blvd., Los Angeles. CA 
-SB: 90010. 

- EXPERIENCED. 
j™J^lwe-ln tor lg. home in Boa- 
5 school age children. 
i5??-.9 wn room & TV. Call or 


Area. 2 bedim.. 2 ba., liv., din.-den 
, area. DbL gar., w/w crpt, drps., cto. 
SCIENCE ha. & pool priv. 543,750. F. L Cunnlng- 
mit n— 1 ham m ab 7 iiiio 12081 C nMlirio 


MIDDLE A TLANTIC 

LAND FOR SALE 


rentals 


APARTMENTS TO LET 


ALPHABETICAL 

LISTING 


antiques wanted 


RU1H MILLER, REALTOR SERVING 
foe _San Fernando Valley. (2i3) ggfi- 


A DMSfON OF LAND (EWT 4&)[ 
of CatakHls a' 1 
5hSST , .^J , S , j 8b Hwtew. N.Y. ! 


FLANDERS. NJ. 2!^ Cut G^. saver, etc! Daniel 

IS mflea wwt of Morristown. Spacious Ave.. Los 

5 rm. apartment* 2nd ft of large coun- APBeiM, Cali f. WE 9-0834. 

1 -^ — „„ ooo- I- -— ^ nuuaon, «r l , 7 home. Land for garden. $200 mo, . JDfT mi 

7876, Suite 204, 13440 Ventura Bfvd.. un°e(8ed, room (or growth.' <*■ u!IIWea - Phone eves. (201) 584- *HfTS AND CRAFTS 

Sherman Oaks. Caw. CeM (518) B51 -2922. Evenlnpa. H | : NORTH COUNTRY GLYCERINE 


r-- — >■»- uii rims am Coun- 
^htdMdual Attention. Phone 
P r |^, ^5HP672. 12621 Circula Parr- 
orama, Santa Ana. CalH. 

KrtSHB** 1 ’. A nursing home 

,J^^*han Scientists. Various Acco- 
modattona Available 1831 San Marino 
93030 TPtephone 

- ‘ INSURANCE 

cSSSSPj WI ™R0™ & RRTN 

^mmen^i Home Owners. Auto. Life. 

633-3871. From Beach area 542- 
MIS CELLANEnilg 

Sw£? , ^- POWER FOR heating 

onrSSF' Btc ' ,rom *>ndmiHs up to 
2Q .Q00j watta. Complete plans 510 00 

nLSLf^ w ^? r “ter heating 
Dan Ran, Box D. Reno. Nevada 

PAINTING and DECORATING 

B JOHN E. LEWIS - 8767318 

Painting— Papor-hanglng- Fine work 

pven color Coordination-Matching 
Los Angeles., Cam. Life. 2i2Bao.fiffl 

p ni „» RED J ; Y0UNG - 472-3743 



PnwMe moms and batti Dahcuus 
wdMmbmceO meals Lovely rose 

gautemarvlavta^r Traraportauon 
provided lo churc/i 

5918 N. Barranca Avenue 
Glendora, CA 91740 
(213) 335-0446 


WANTED TO BUY 

ORIENTAL RUGS WANTED— Usio 
Courteous European will buy your used 
Persian & Oriental rugs & win nay 
cash. For example 9xt2 Sarouk S700. 
1^2 ^sahan S1.M0. 9x12 Kerman- 
|shah 51.500. 6x4 Antique Silk 53,000 
Awjque Silk 59.500. Also any’ 
other sixes you may have. Please call 
gy. n»9ht (213) 874-2842 or 
write John Martin. 8168 Melrose Ave 
-05 Angeles. CA SOOdfi 


WANTEa FURNITURE 

l°G^^Sar OT eta° ndlt,0n ^ rnand0 VaU8 Y- (213) 473-1 730 


TARZANA-FNrJNOwnnni awn mi 1 c 



4358. 

NEWTON 

P 0 ? ‘r P 1 ^- «*«nre. • wun„ Hvnn.,in B„“ me. 

bath, UL All utTities. S20fl/mo. Gentte- 1 r . . CSM - Lyndato. Mln- 
man preterred. Refs, required. (617) 2°*° ” 553 99. 


nwnm uniNTRT GLYCERINE 

j, HIGHLAND, FURN 3RD whotesale-retak, 

te priv. home. 1 bdrm., Uvrm.. 9S^T tr ^ l ^°° (Scri,1 U Rte. 

AM UtilHktn. KWI/mn Oontla. *=• i3€M 233. CSM. Old LvMInlA Uln- 


_ SECRETARIES & H1UD, I 

^ together to find vmir rioht H*s. CA 91364. 

»famy. 9° - SWfte. loving Sti- 

Slmft «*era con^ EARTHWORMS! YOU RAISE/WE BUY. , 

F™* Information: A 6 S EARTH- 1 
/, ISlEMSLfNY? 4 Snaffin B WORMS. INC- 18538 Saratoga Rd., 

~~ — Los Qatos. C aBt. Phone: (408) 354-, 

n 0035. 


FAMILY DESIRES CAUF. SCE- 

nte coastal acreage wtth or without 21* 

house nr. ocean or wfth stream on 

proper^. Submit atf sizes, description., in foejufl amaunt of the wunMahe 
maps. «c., price, equity, terms. G. ^^^^“^ot'fiWoffoecon- 


5, TO HOUSEHOLD STAFF 
*135 per week plus fully paid 
2, benefits. Dve-ln maid, five 
te for tovely house In Rye, N.Y. 
ift jronfog . general household 
STfy- R«fc. reqd. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR ENTERING THE 
test growing Kitchen Cabinet business. 
Stocking Distributors wanted for . a 

modular Bne of highly styled i Oak 

l2) ’^o«u EOT' ||S!*!? en Cabinets. Call or write VaBey 
4) 682-0604 Mon.-Fn. 9 ajn.-5 (Kitchens, Inc, 123 W. Main St., i eha - 

1 non, OH 45036. Ph. (S13) 241-4800. 


1 UIWHMIU, LMlilN MVIIIM, 

CA 90404. (213) 645-2400, 828-4053 
aft 

SOUTH AMERICA 

REAL ESTATE WANTED 


« INTERESTED IN BUYING 

10-20 acres approx. XH Hi's drive N. 
of MedeWn. Columbia. SA. Prefer; 
property only, but am. hse, to fine. 
Pteto 225 ffich Av., ML Vernon. NY 
10552. 


gJ“re^alfW, n s elll e —u jw and bkf- 

fSESf wrewham 

S^ri^hfnfTiir Attention 

■ raiml k> the Minimum wm nm i* ha 

y y ^STJ " 1 "! fodwriria*. ThB right 
“““ 

WfaWfwreS Mi School 


332-9069 after S P.M. (Mass.) 

FALO ALTO, CAUF. SPAC.1 BA. 
* pL ’ A¥ai( - N*’ 1. to one who 
cares. Deluxe fum. Organ, color TV. 
ctem. nr.- chur.. bus. mkts.. good loc. 

•JJgflKi 1 yr - tea * 8 ' P0 - 331 

(94302) (415) 328-7659. 

DraRRELO BEACH, FUL; SPACIOUS 
apL 2 bd., 2 ba. New carpets, drapes, 
cov. g arage, sauna, pooL Near beach, 
tew. On waterway. Unfum. Yrly. 

ma 08,1 5 P* m - (305) 

JAGUNA BEACH WINTER RESORT 

Re* & Studio Apts.. 575,’wk., 
*1 75/mo. up. Htd. PI., V, Bk to ocean, 
™- Market Church. Brochure, 
Mrs. Johnson, 985 N. Coast Hwy., La- 
guna Beach. CA 92651. 

ROOMS TO LET 

LOVELY GARDEN RM. & PATJO 

EH*- JNJaI PxL ba. A sntr. Beveriy 
Hlb, Caltf. CantraSy located. SI DO. mo. 
No drink/ smoke. Refs. 
^teH(213) 271-0772. 10-12 a.m. ontv. 

ads make your 
1 shopping easier 


books 


■MOVING AND STORAGE 

NOBU II STEVES, INC. 

1 ?u£f Wlleoe . lo oHer a Local 

aoesSS^5 lan ^L5? cwin 8 and Ster ‘ 

01 J he Christian 
Un£^ M Sf W ’ Agent Republic Van 
I Sheet. Boston. MA 

- **. fetePhone TA 5-2400. 


^“OMAL collection of books 

mm. 10 leather volumes, 50 hard 
Pl ”'" 

PigSSMAKING 

WA5H INGTOH, D.C. — DRESS 
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Scenes from new ‘child-size’ TV show: U.S. National Marble Championship. 


‘Blue Marble’ — children’s TV hit 


By Jo Ann Levine 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


New York 

What can you do with a world that 
looks like a marble when seen from 
outer space? 

f$old It close and warm in your 
hand, play games with it, discover 
what everybody else is doing with it 

That is just what “Big Blue 
Marble,” the child-size name for the 
first International children's tele- 
vision series, does as It films children 
around the world telling each other 
how they live — and laugh. 

Sandwiched between 10 hellos and 
10 good-byes in different languages, 
this 26-minute weekly program, unin- 
terrupted by commercials, is in its 
first season running on 120 stations in 
the United States. 

Boh Garrison, the series' co-pro- 
ducer, says that Alpha- Venture, Inc., 
expects by the end of 1976 that “Big 
Blue Marble” will be syndicated to 
about 70 nations, or roughly 50 per- 
cent of the children in the world. 



three countries outside the U.S., and 
one segment on children in the U.S. 
Each program also Includes a section 
on how to make something, a folk tale, 
some jokes, and a pen-pal section. 


Offered as public service 

The series, which cost $3 million to 
research and complete 26 weeks of 
programming, is offered by Inter- 
national Telep hone & Telegraph Cor- 
poration (ITT) as a public service to 
any station which agrees to offer it 
without commercial interruption. 

The program is being considered 
for an Emmy nomination, has been 
named best new children's series by 
the Boston Globe, and has won a 
special citation by ACT (Action for 
Children’s Television), a committee 


. . . Hoola-hoop contest 


of concerned citizens privately moni- 
toring and attempting to positively 
influence television programming tor 
Children. 

Maureen Harmonay, ACT’S publi- 
cation director, says her organization 
was particularly attracted by the "no 
commercial” aspect of the series. “It 
is a big step toward upgrading chil- 
dren’s television,” she added. / 


Each program features children' in 


Drama group involves pupils 


/ 


By the Associated Press 


St. Louis 

If the traveling minstrel of the 
Middle Ages could return, he might 
find a job to his liking in St Louis. 

A small drama company, the Metro 
Theater Circus, is only a few hundred 
years and a few thousand miles away 
from traveling troupes of medieval 
times. 

The drama group's concept Is mod- 
em, however, and Is designed to bring 
the theater closer to children while* 
making them more aware of their 
imagination. 

“We by to actively involve them in 
the entertainment,” said Phyllis Weil, 
director of the group. 

The seven-member troupe per- 
forms an average of 10 times each 
week at St Louis area public and 


private schools. In its 17 months of 
existence, the circus has performed 
before more than 25,000 children. It Is 
partially funded through federal and 
state grants. 


The schools are charged a small fee 
for the one-hour performances which 
take place before audiences of not 
more than 250 pupils. Following the 
performances, individual actors meet 
with small classes of children for 
instruction in pantomime, creative 
dance, movement, and rhythm. 


Although participation in the circus 
has become a full-time job, she said 
the actors need other employment to 
make a living. In addition to being 
actors, MTC members are teachers in 
the St Louis area, which Mrs. Weil 
said helps them in their relating to 
children during performances. 


Animated skit used 

One program started with an ani- 
mated skit: “Waiter, get me 

France,” said one character. France 
lights up on a map while the charac- 
ters explain that “France is between 
Spain and Germany.” A nine-year-old 
girl talks about the sand yachts which 
her family race along Normandy 
Beach. Then the next segment is in 
Hong Kong, where a little girl named 
Carolyn takes viewers around her 
father's snake farm. 

While Carolyn, another child, and 
the manager of the farm hig a python, 
Carolyn explains that the 'snake is so 
heavy It takes three to carry it. After 
unpacking some elephant snakes, 
watching a cobra being milked, and 
noting that “snakes are good citi- 
zens," Carolyn confides that her fa- 
ther wants her to take over the farm 
someday, but that she Isn’t sure she' 
wants to because "I may want to do 
something more unusual." 

Viewers, who are expected to be 
from about S to 15, then are shown 
how to make designs with paint and 
potatoes, before moving on to Holland 
where a. miniature city called Ma- 
durodam is filmed In such a way that 
at first it appears to be regular-size. 

Variety of incidents 

Other programs include a child 
milking goats In Switzerland, another 
working on a fishing trawler in Ice- 
land. an international frog-jumping 
contest in California, a bathtub race 
in Vancouver, a 15-year-old girl from 
Virginia living with six other girls in a 
New York City penthouse while on a 
ballet scholarship, and a dog-training 
school in England where the teacher 
explains there are no disobedient 
dogs, only Inexperienced owners. 

Four crews travel around the world 
filming stories for the program which 
is edited in New York. 

Clare O'Brien, the series’ educa- 
tional director, said that reactions 
from children indicate they were 
most Interested when children were 
doing the talking, and that they 
enjoyed watching children who were 
able to effect things on their own. 

One teacher in California said, 
“Before the show, my class used the 
term, ‘foreign children.' After seeing 
several of the shows, they dropped the 
word, ‘foreign.’ The class began 
seeing them as just ‘children’ like 
themselves, living in a different spot 
on the globe.” 
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Can you find and circle the hidden original states? 

They read vertically, horizontally, diagonally, forwards, and occasionally, 
even backwards. ■ »— — — _ 
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Connecticut 
Delaware 
Georgia 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New York 
North Carolina 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
Virginia 


Veronica A. Ragatz 
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Your first driver’s license 


By Eloise Taylor Lee 


Dear New Driver, 

This is the day you have been 
waiting for. You have been taking 
driver-education lessons, you 
have practiced parallel parking, 
and you have encountered many 
hassles with your parents as they 
presided over your learner’s per- 
mit privileges. Well, today, if all 
goes well, you will pass your 
driving test and come home a 
legally licensed driver. 

Wheels: freedom, power, con- 
venience. You are ready, but your 
mom seems cautious. Maybe she 
is thinking about the sobering 
statistics on teen-age accidents, 
or remembering a collision she 
saw. So if she calls out for the 
hundredth time, “Drive care- 
fully.” don't react angrily- Reas- 
sure her that you, too, feel a new 
responsibility. This is no day for 
hard feelings — or carelessness at 
the wheel. 


parents. Yet your family has been 
teaching you — by example — to 
drive ever since your first ride in 
the family car. 

Driving is much more than 
accelerating, steering, and brak- 
ing. Driving, like living, is a 
whole set of attitudes and behav- 
ior toward other people. 

People's actions are not wholly 
predictable. Therefore you, as a 
driver must think ahead. If the 
taxi in front of you stops suddenly 
for a passenger, how can you 
avoid ramming into It? if one of 
those children playing ball darts 
into your path, how can you safely 
veer to avoid him? How do you 
leave your own lane. If you need 
to? As you drive, try to anticipate 
what you could do if certain 
events occur. 


of adulthood: tempering proud or 
angry feelings with generous be- 
havior is a better gauge of matur- 
ity. Instead of trying to reform or 
punish other drivers, work on the 
person at the wheel of your own 
car. 

Plenty of family fights revolve 
around the family car — who gets 
it when, who buys the gas. Try to 
reach an understanding with your 
parents about these issues. Volun- 
teer tor errands, but don’t pre- 
empt the car every Saturday 
night. Sometimes fill the tank 
without being asked. 

Your parents will probably ex- 
cuse a few unnecessary trips at 
first. But show a little common 
sense — how did you get around 
before? 


The various state departments 
of motor vehicles and most insur- 
ance companies find that high 
school driver-education courses 
or professional driver-training 
schools are better teachers than 


Are you tempted to impress 
your friends with your new 
status? That’s a pretty pre- 
dictable way to wreck your car. 
And your reputation. 

Bravado, impatience, or rude- 
ness make for a dangerous 
driver. It’s best to recognize this 
and mend feelings without delay. 

A driver’s license Is one badge 


Everything about you shows up 
in driving — your attitude toward 
yourself, toward others, toward 
life in general. 

You have finally got your 
wheels — and with their freedom, 
power, and convenience come 
commensurate requirements for 
reponslbility, alertness, and con- 
sideration on your part. 


A Wednesday column 



Bicentennial Matching Game 


Completing the Bicentennial Matching Game’s six- 
part series on people, places, and things connected 
with the American Revolution is the following list of 
documents and writings. All are closely associated 
with the historical event of the revolution itself — some 
before, some afterward. Can you match the seven de- 
scriptions with their official names? 

Part VI — documents and writings 


1. Revenue law passed on Nov. 1, 1765 by the English Parlia- 
ment requiring public and legaf documents in the American co- 
lonies to bear a stamp. It was repealed in 1766 after the colonists 
portested that it was an act of taxation without representation. 


• ' 2 . Another law passed by Great Britain in 1767 which Im- 
posed custom duties on glass, lead, paints, paper, and tea. The 
resulting unrest by colonists led to the Boston Massacre and the 
Boston Tea Party. 





3 . Penned by Thomas Jefferson, it was adopted on July 4, 
1776 by the delegates to the Second Continental Congress. It an- 
nounced the colonies' separation from Great Britain, making 
them into the United States of America. It is now kept in the Na- 
tional Archives Building In Washington, D.C. 


Choices 


4 . Articles ratified in 1781 which superseded the present 
Constitution. However, they proved unsatisfactory because of the 
subordinate position given to the federal government. 


5. Washington presided at the Federal Convention in Phila- 
delphia which drafted fundamental principles of a strong federal 
government, signed on Sept. 17, 1787, and ratified by June 21, 
1788. In this document, the delegates conceived the idea, of dual 
representation of the people by dividing Congress Into two 
branches, the Senate and the House of Representatives. 


A Towns he nd Acts 

B. Articles of Confederation 

C. Constitution 

D. Declaration of Independence 

E. Treaty of Paris 

F. Bill of Rights 

G. Stamp Act 


6. Name given to the first ten amendments to the Con- 
stitution. These amendments protect the rights of Individual liber- 
ties from infringements by the government. 


Answers 


7 . On Sept. 3, 1783, the United States of America was recog- 
nized as a nation. Benjamin Franklin, John Adams, and John Jay 
were on the Commission that formulated this pact with Great 
Britain. 

Last of six-part series 
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Books about the American Revolution— for young readers 

Books for young readers. 


public aiwi school libraries contain many books on tin 
Am erican Revolution flint would be of Interest to the 
young reader. Here is a sampling of some at the more 
recent ones: 

Bakeless, John and Katharine, “Signers of the Declara- 
tion.” Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1969. 

Bake less, John and Katharine, “Spies of the Revolu- 
tion.” J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 1962. 
Cooke, Donald E. “America’s Great Document, the 
Constitution.” Hammond, Inc., Maplewood, N.J., 1970. 
Curtin, Andrew, “Gallery of Great Americans.” Frank- 
lin Watts, Inc., New York, 1965. 

Davis, Burke, “Heroes of the American Revolution.” 
Random House, New York, 1971. 

Dirfesen, Everett McKinley, “Gallant Men.” McGraw 
HIH, New York, 1967. 

Booty, Esther M., "Under the New Roof.” Band 
McNally, Chicago, 1965. 


Haym&n, LeRoy, “What you should know about the tf.S. 
Constitution and the men who wrote ft.” Four Winds 
Press, New York, 1966. 

Hobbling, Mary, and Betty Randall, “For Life 
Liberty-” Julian Messner, New York, 1969. 

Kohn, Bermice, “The Spirit and the Letter.” VftfeS 
press. New York, 1974. 

MeHck, Arden Davie, “Wives of the Presidents- 
Hammond, Inc., Maplewood, N.J., 1972. 

Parrish, Thomas, “The American Flag.” Simon and 
Schuster, New York, 1973- 

Peterson, Helen Stone, “Give Us Libert)'.” Garrard 
PtdiHflbing Company, Champaign, BL, 1973. 

Peterson, Helen Stone, “The Making of the Con- 
stitution.” Garrard Publishing Company, Champaign- 

„ x, „•> 

Scbeer, George F. f editor, "Yankee Doodle Boy- 
WHHamR- Soott, Inc., New York, 1964- * 

Sobol; Donald J-, “Lock, Stock, and Barrel.” W« 8t 

minster Press, Philadelphia, 1965. 
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She was beautiful and I think of 
her often. 

It had been a long journey, day 
after day of driving through tired 
desert terrain, dry and desperate 
from six years without rain. Color- 
less, cloudless/ the only movement 
In that sulking Sahara vacuum was 
the blowing Band that seamed the 
landscape to the sky. 

Then I met her and a long sojourn 
suddenly became even longer — but 
because of feeling mare than fact. 

We met at a well, or at least what 
once was a well, in the West African 
nation of Niger. She and other 
Tuareg women were talking around 
what served as a meager substitute 
for a town social haD. The only thing 
in sight, for mfles and miles on that 
parched Sahel plain . . . was miles 
and miles — except for that empty 
old well. 

They giggled as I approached In 
my overalls' and T-shirt, hardly 
woman's wear in this morally pru- 
dish land of Arab-Influenced Ber- 
bers. They were all draped from 
head to toe in royal blue robes, an 
exotic .contrast to both desert sim- 
plicity and my Western pragmat- 
ism. I didn’t know how to begin, 
although It really made no differ- 
ence since we had no common 
tongue. I said something and they 
shrugged and giggled. They said 
something and I shrugged and 
laughed. 

Then i remembered the nail polish 
Td brought along to trade; it might 
break the ice. I quickly retrieved It 
/' from the truck transport that was 
•- carrying me through this arid waste- 
. :?and and applied it to my thumb to 
show .them what It was. They glg- 
Misled, but they loved it and took turns 
. 7 until all had bright red thumbnails. 

: We were finally silenced by . a 
.Tuareg man who rode up on his 
_- camel, presence stimulated 

work and all of them gathered up 
bundles and scurried off — except 

/;ber- 

' T stayed too and watched as she 
pulled up some slimy residue In a 
“bucket” that once must have been 
' part of a tire. She transferred the 
. ‘ miserable substitute far water to a - 
large bag that looked like a goat 
,j without limbs. As I watched I sud- 
J . i? denly was aware of the difference 
’ between us. In a few days I would be 




‘Tuaregs in Niger*! 
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There Is an innocence about Africa, 

Sprung from the early morning of the world. 
Touching the hearts of mot who come to her 
. And rising like a rainbow from the enswirled 
Mists which guard her dawns and darkling places. 
Her trembling shyness and her secret faces. 

The unspoilt quality of simple folk 

In village, tribe and home takes us to task. 

Brave leaden strive but barely ease the yoke 
Of grinding poverty. Freedom ran air 

A host of hardships they alone can’t move. 

Such dear simplicity our love.. 

For love and understanding freely given 
. Alone can remedy their desperate state 
. And bring what’s requisite tbls side of heaven. 

The caring and the mitocqs, the vast spate / 

Of skills and of Ideas, geared to man’s cry 
. For work and hope, to ease such poverty. 

Love in toe truest sense means fear’s release, 

‘ A thingof equals, not of opposites, • 

A flowering and a Sharing, whose increase 
Grows by the giving, and whose benefits 
Are not for master and slave, but all enjoy 
As tellowmen, as friends, as girl and boy. 

“ Thomas Tull 

Thomas Tull spent the last 5 years 
of a diplomatic career in Africa . He 
now works closely with Philafrlca. a 
London group concerned with African 
development 


The Monitor’s daily religious article 


You don’t believe in God? 


Is God an alien concept in our 
lives? Just another outdated be- 
lief? Or is God, as the Bible de- 
scribes Him, the one in whom 
“we live, and move, and have our 
being’’ 1 — the very essence of our 
existence? 

Mary, Baker Eddy, the Dis- 
coverer and Founder of Christian 
Science, defines God in this way: 
“The great I am; the all-knowing, 
all-seeing, all-acting, all-wise, all- 
loving, and eternal; Principle; 
Mind; Soul; Spirit; Life; Truth; 
Love; all substance; intelli- 
gence.” 2 

Many of those who cannot be- 
lieve in God in the traditional 
sense of a personality somewhere 
doling out good to the faithful and 
punishment to all others, find 
they can both respect and honor 
such concepts as divine Mind, 
Truth, and Love. . 

Whatever is good and in- 
telligent in our lives is evidence 
of the divine order. But we have a 
long way to go before human ex- 


out of the Sahel and it would be a 
memory, painful but past. She would 
probably be there forever. ‘ 

For the first time I was imder- 
standing the human of 

that ugly complexity called The 
Drought. ' . . 

When she was ready to go she 
looked up at me, and smiled gently. 
Instinctively I picked up the other, 
end of the heavy goatskin and 
together we walked off. I had no Idea 
where we were going, but had no 
fears as we. walked deeper Into the 
hostile environment and further 
away from my camp. I trusted a 
gentle spirit that had time for new 
friends In toe midst of so many 
problems. 

After a mile or so of silent smiles 
and slow troddtng we stopped at a 
pile of leaves and rags, presumably 
to rest. Then It dawned on me and I 
gasped. This low cover of rags and 
bark propped against sticks just 
three feet high was her home. 

With one. entire side exposed it 
could barely otter sleeping space, 
much less protection. My beat-up old 
tent a mile and one-half away was a 
palace compared to this hovel. And 
knowing that her nomadic existence 
allowed her 100 such homes, did not 
comfort me. 

She motioned lor me to sit and, 
still stunned, I did. With stoic calir. 
oVi« proceeded; to .fix me some of 
their sweet mint tea, so mild and 
herblc — and probably the only : 
sweet thing in her life. 

We communicated with smiles ; 
and sign language. I understood she 
was going west; she understood I 
was going south; I understood she 
was with the small group of Tuaregs 
scattered . in similar “homes 1 * 
nearby; she understood I was with 
the small group camping in the 
distance. 


Robin Wright 
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Too late the year 

So falls the leaf upon the errant head 

and laughter is aneedle spectrum-swung 

upon the point of silence; all unsaid 

are words that Clamored when the year was young. 

And all unheard the padding of the night 
upon the crisp arbutus of the mind 
as darkness foils the blaze trees of our sight 
to build a ratobowed shelter for the blind. 

Gilean Douglas 


Of light and more light 

My plants decorate the wan with shadows, ‘ 
Ghosts testify of light within the leaves; 

Light comprising distant hills and fallen cities. 
Frominterrupted dreams Lwake to frescoes, 
Fading forests of light, 

. Echoed to ruins on the window ledge. 

Green Alhambras flicker, - 

And petalstum mosaic, . 

When moming sun Sends sprites to sepulchers, 
And ends the nightly decoration. . - . ■ 

David Andres Bershtein 


[This is a Spanish translation of today’s religious article] 

Tmduccttfl dal articUo retigtom pubkeado en mqMs an am pigina 
[Q*wHmrrt» tm vkm « rotm aparec* tin* tretiucobn 1 esparto)] 

iComo, no cree usted en Dios? 


By Robin Wright 


I wanted to know so much more 
about the life of this young woman 
and her peqpie, but I was almost 
glad her language was Texnahaq 

and mtnfl Bnglfah Fred this anm .11 
sampling of her life I- was afraid to 
find out mare, to have -my bleak 
. - suspicions confirmed. • 

I yearned to otter some alterna- 
tive and, for a flicker of a second, 
eyen considered staying, making 
. some foeble attempt to help. Then I 
realized my presence would only 
further strain their resources and 
my. ignorance of warfare tactics 
only impede their battle against toe 
drought. 

' But I wanted 'to' leave her with 
something, same' expression from a 
stranger whom die had deeply 
touched. All I. had was the nail 
polish; so I pressed it into her band, 
hoping she .would understand its 
symbolic implications. 

‘ She smiled at it and then looked up 
at me. She motioned to xne, and went 
to toe corner of her home. There 
from under a dirty blanket and 
swarm of flies she uncovered a 
small . child who had been deathly 
silent during our encounter. 

He was naked and dirty and his 
belty.bulged, swollen from malnutri- 
tion. The flies looked stuck to Us 
lids; they did not flinch when 
swatted. ' 

She extended the child. I tried to 
smile, as If to say beautiful baby. 
Then I had another shock. She was 
giving me the baby. I shook my head 
in horror. 

.. Her eyes pleaded, for toe first 
time acknowledging the misery of 
her situation. She pointed. to the 
boy’s belly and his eyes, and she 
held him clOseiy as if to say “my 
poor child, help me help Mm, take 
him &om this misery. Take . Mm 
where there is food, where there is 
water, where there is hope. Rescue 
llimfzWtoispz1scal.' , . 

I think she knew her plea would 
be, even had 1 to be, refused, and she 
accepted tt There was no bitterness 
as she watched me leave/I last Saw 
her. crouched to front of that rag and 
bark home, holding the baby with 
one arm, clutching a small bottle of 
naflpofishtotheothw^ - 

She was beautiful and I think of 
beroften." 


cEs Dios mi concepto extrano en 
nuestra vida? eNada mds que una 
h ere end a fuera de moda? Or es 
['Dios, como la Biblia lo describe: 
Aquel en el que “vivimos, y nos 
movenaos, y somos’’ 1 — la esencia 
misma de nuestra existencia? 

Mary Baker Eddy, la Descubri- 
; dora y Fundadora de la Ciencia 
Cristiana*, define a Dios de esta 
manera: “El gran Yo soy; el que 
todo lo sabe, todo lo.ve, que es todo 
accion, sabiduria y amor, y que es 
I'eterno; Principio; Mente; Alma: 
Espiritu; Vida; Verdad; Amor; todo 
substancia; inteligencia”. 2 
r - Muchos de aquellos que no pue- 
den creer en Dios en el sentido 
tradicional de una personalidad 
Kubicada en alguna parte, que esta 
.■dis tribuy en do el bien a los que son 
eles y castigo a todos los demas, 
jjencuentran que si pueden, al mis- 
jno tiempo, respetar y aceptar tales 
conceptos como Mente, Verdad y 
Amor divinos. 

Todo lo que es bueno e inteligente 
en nuestra vida es evidencia del 
orden divino. Pero nos falta raucho 
para que la experiencia Jiumana se 
iguale a la divina, o sea, a. la reali- 
dad. espiritual. De hecho, nunca 
serf asi, porque solo lo espiritual — 
1 q creado por Dios* — ..es perfecto. 
De nosotros depen de el expresar, o 
reflejar, mas del carfcter divino 
antes de que percibamos los buenos 
resultados que esto trae. En reali- 
dad, ya reflejamos a Dios- — en 
nuestra entidad espiritual — porque 
estamos hechos a Su imagen- Esa 
imagen es espiritu od porque todo lo 
que Dios, el Espiritu divino, hizo es 
espiritual. 

Aun cuando sin tamos que esta- 
mos restringidos por leyes humanas 
o veSmos muy a menudo su inefi- 
cacia, la ley espiritual de Dios, el 
Amor, es una ley de libertad ver- 
dadera, porque nos libera de la 
enfermedad y la toiquidad. Su 
axmonia esti aqui, pero no podemos 
verla . claramente hasta que la 
niebla de nuestro sentido material 
se disipe. 


Dios, que ordena el universo, es 
Amor. Y si cada uno amara a su 
projimo (y cada persona en el 
mundo es nuestTo proj imo) no 
hubiera ni luchas, ni hambre, ni 
guerras. La ley del Amor guiaria 
cada accion. El discipulo Juan dijo: 
“Amados, amemonos unos a otros; 
porque el amor es de Dios. Todo 
aquel que ama, es nacido de Dios, 
y conoce a Dios. El que no ama, 
no ha conocido a Dios; porque Dios 
es amor”. 2 A medida que uno ama 
— a medida que uno es desintere- 
sado — es “nacido de Dios”. 

El Amor ilumina nuestra vida y 
nos saca de la obscuridad y el 
temor. Cristo Jesus dijo: “Yo he 
venido para que tengan vida, y para 
que la tengan en abundancia’’.« 
c'Que es vida abundante? 

Una vida abundante es una que 
refleja la sabiduria de Dios. Refleja 
Su sabiduria y amor. Es una vida 
que siempre' esta conscientS de la 
inseparable uni dad del h ombre con 
Dios. Es una vida espiritualmente 
inspirada. y encuentra satisfaccion 
y cumplimiento ’en la comprension 
espiritual. 

Dios no esta ni distante ni fuera 
de moda. Es la esencia misma de 
nuestro ser.- 

1 Hechos 17:28; * Ciencia y Salud eon 
Clare de las Escriluraj, pig. 587 3 1 Juan 
4: 7, 8; * Juan 10:10. 

•CnrMen Science, prommciado Cnaduut Stiens 

La irsductaOn «| «apaAot del UOro de lexta de la 
Ciencia Crtstlena. Denoa y Salud con Clave de las Been- 
luma por Muy Baker Eddy, con el Mato en ingles an pa- 
ge» opuesta. pueoe obteneree en las Salas de Lectura 
de la Ciencia Cnsrtana o pedtrsa dlrectamants a Prances 
C. Carlson. Publisher's Agent One Norway SireeL 
Bos) on. Massachusetts. USA. 02115. 


- tnformacidn respecto a is demas literature an espanol 
de la Ciencia Crattiana puede soHotarsa a The Chrstan 
Science Publishing Society, one Norway Street Boston. 
Massachusetts. USA 02114 


Daily Bible verse 

God is a Spirit; and they that 
worship him must worship him in 
spirit and in truth. John 4:24 


Risk 


Risk toward expansive and worthwhile goals Is essential. 
There is no growth, no inspiration. In staying with what Is safe 
-and comfortable. Jean Cocteau was aware of the importance of 
risk in creative work when he said: “An artist should find out 
what he does best, and then do something else. ’* 
i Taking a risk, extending myself In a new direction, is like 
stepjping out onto a frozen lake. The surface looks easy, open, and 
secure. But It is not so. I open myself up to looking ridiculous if 
toe ice gives way. When I take a risk — toward developing a skill, 
toward a new and cJutHenglng friendship — I sometimes have 
deep misgivings as to toe Wisdom of the course I am on. 

I walk forward across toe great white expanse of an unknown, 
my mind full of unanswered questions, true to each step of toe 
experience as It opens before me. If there Is a sense of freedom 
and flow, if there is a burgeoning inspiration to it, I know that I 
am an toe right track. 

In taking risks, *1 am encouraged by toe feet that nothing done 
from an Impulse of one's truest self is ever a mistake. 

Alex Noble 


Second kindling 

Never thtok these ashes 
are worthless now. done - 
with warmth, with flinging 
moving light on wall 
and ceiling. 

Sifted, they yield a fine black coal 
quick to the fire 
revealing ’ 

. a second pulse of rose and dark. 


Or sift the powdery ultimate, 
gray as toe March morning 
you spread it on hungry soil, 
and. wait a patient season 
when leaf and bud and flower . 
reveal again toe flames* first hour. 

Frances Hall 


perience measures up to the di- 
vine, or spiritual reality. In fact, 
it never will, for only the spiritual 
- the God-created - is perfect. It 
is up to us to express, or reflect, 
more of the divine # character be- 
fore we see the good results this 
brings. In reality we already re- 
flect God - in our true spiritual 
selfhood — for we are made in His 
image. That image is spiritual be- 
cause everything God, divine 
Spirit, made is spiritual. 

While we may feel tied in by 
human laws or see too often their 
ineffectualness, the spiritual law 
of God, Love, is one of true lib- 
erty, for it frees us from illness 
and wrongdoing. His harmony is 
here, but we are prevented from 
seeing it clearly until the fog of 
our material sense of life lifts. 

God, who orders the universe, 
is Love. And if each of us loved 
our neighbors (and all in the 
world are our neighbors) there 
would be no strife, no famine, no 
wars. The law of Love would 
guide even.' action. The disciple 
John said: “Beloved, let us love 
one another: for love is of God; 
and every one that loveth is born 
of God, and knoweth God. He that 
loveth not knoweth not God; for 
God is love.”' 1 As we love — as we 
are unselfish — we are “born of 
God.” 

Love illumines our lives and 
lifts us out of darkness and fear. 
Christ Jesus said, “I am come 
that they might have life, and 
that they might have it more 
abundantly.’’ 4 What is abundant 
life? 

An abundant life is one that re- 
flects God’s wisdom and love. It 
is one that is always conscious of 
man’s inseparable unity with 
God. It is a life that is spiritually 
inspired, and finds satisfaction 
and fulfillment in spiritual under- 
standing. 

God is neither distant nor out- 
dated. He is the very essence of 
our being. 

’Acts 17:28: ’Science and Health with Key 
to the Scriptures, p. 587; J l John 4:7, 8: 
\John 10:10. 

[Elsewhere on the page ray be found a translation ol 
true erode in Spansh. Usually once a week an article on 
Christian Science appears M a Spanish translation ] 




Being all 
that you 
are 

Within the heart of every 
man, woman, and child is a 
deep-seated desire for ful- 
fillment. Many have found 
that a more-alive under- 
standing of the Bible has 
released God-given talents. 
They have begun to under- 
stand their capabilities as 
the children of God. 

Would you like to under- 
stand more of this for your- 
self? 

A book that can help you 
fulfill your promise as the 
child of God is Science and 
Health with Key to the 
Scriptures by Mary Baker 
Eddy. This is a book that 
speaks to the heart in 
simple, direct terms of the 
truths of God’s goodness 
and power. His ever-present 
love. In Science and Health 
you can learn more about 
God as the source of intel- 
ligence, vision and strength 
for all His sons and daugh- 
ters. You can find freedom 
to be what you are. 

If you’d like to have a 
paperback copy of Science 
ahd Health just send £1.07 
with the coupon to: 


Miss Frances C. Carlson 

Publisher’s Agent 

4-5 Gro syeno r Place, 8th Floor. 

London SWIX UH 

Please send me a paperback copy of 
Science and Health with Key to the 
Scriptures: (B) . 

Nome. 

Address^ 


County. 


Postal Code. 


My cheque for £1.07 enclosed as 
payment in foil. 


A-. 
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Fact-finders in Indo-China 


It would be too much to expect 
that eight American lawmakers 
visiting Indo-China for a week 
could return with hard-and-fast 
political and military assess- 
ments that have eluded even the 
most knowledgeable experts. 
Their whirlwind visit was neces- 
sarily a superficial one. Yet the 
fact that even after such a short 
time on the scene some of them 
have altered their perceptions of 
the American commitment there 
is significant. 

Clearly nothing Is as simple as it 
seems from the isolated halls of 
Congress. It is one thing to be 
dogmatic in Washington. But we 
are struck by the undogmatic 
comments by most delegation 
members, comments that reflect 
the ambiguous situation in .Indo- 
China. Perhaps now there will be 
a new. appreciation of the difficult . 
decisions that confront President 
Ford on this whole question. 

This newspaper has consistently 
felt that the magnitude of Amer- 
ican aid to Indo-China can be 
legitimately argued, and indeed 
should be. But we also believe that 
the United States, because of the 
very conditions which it helped 
create in Indo-China, now bears a 
responsibility there. It cannot 
abruptly abandon former allies 
who demonstrate a willingness to 
fight and to try to survive. 

This view appears to have won 
some sympathy from the congres- 
sional fact-finders after such ex- 
periences as a visit with President 


Thleu, a meeting with political 
prisoners in Saigon, and a con-* 
frontation with North Vietnamese 
and Viet Craig representatives. 

Congressman Paul McCloskey, 
a vigorous opponent of the wars in 
Cambodia , and South Vietnam, 
said nonetheless he was not pre- 
pared to cut off food, medicine, or 
ammunition to the people of 
Phnom Penh in the present criti- 
cal situation. “I think we owe 
them that much as a result of what 
we’ve done to them,” he com- 
mented. 

Hie formal recommendations of 
the delegation to the Congress and 
the President are still awaited. 
But It looks as if some com- 
promise on aid for Cambodia at 
least will be reached. - 

Equally noteworthy is the view 
of some of the delegation mem- 
bers that there , is a crucial need 
now for shaping a -new foreign 
policy toward the region. It seems 
self-evident, in the case of Cam- 
bodia, that negotiations are not 
possible unless there is a military 
stalemate on the ground. The one 
hope now is that, with new in- 
fusions of American ammunition, 
the Cambodians will be able to 
hold out until the rainy season and 
that a subsequent military stand- 
off will provide the opening for a 
new diplomatic initiative. 

As Congress ponders the ques- 
tion of aid, it Is to be hoped the 
White House is giving equal atten- 
tion to a fresh . diplomatic 
strategy. 


Press rights — and responsibility 


Now that the United States'Su- 
preme Court has affirmed the 
right of the press to publish facts 
from public court records, the 
press ought to affirm its responsi- 
bility to use this right with care. 

It would be sad if the press, on 
the contrary, sought an excuse for 
exploiting personal tragedies in 
the court's overturning of a 
Georgia law against printing or 
broadcasting the name of a rape 
victim. 

Certainly no • governmental 
decree should interfere with what 
Justice Douglas’s concurring 
opinion' called "the rough-and- 
tumble discourse which the First 
Amendment so clearly protects.” 
But the press and .other news 
m'edia owe to their audiences — 
and to their own sense of integrity 
— a continuing effort to keep the 
rough-and-tumble within some 
self-imposed equivalent of the 
Marquis of Queensberry rules for 
fair play. 

To assume such responsibility 
means to preserve standards of 
decency, privacy, and respect for 
the individual. It does not mean 
the "timidity and self-cen- 
sorship” against which the court 
majority warned in rejecting state 
limits on publication of otherwise 


public documents. Such limits, it 
said, would "very likely lead to 
the suppression of many items 
that would otherwise be put into 
print and that Should be made 
available to the public.” 

The press has to walk the some- 
times fine line of publishing what 
the public needs and wants to 
know without cruelly and unneces- 
sarily publicizing private individ- 
uals. Not only the National News 
Council but state or local press 
councils can be helpful in bringing 
press and public together for pro- 
tecting both press freedom and 
personal privacy. 

Such mutual efforts are not in- 
compatible with the consti- 
tutionally and pragmatically 
important principles now valu- 
ably restated by the court: 

"The function of the press 
serves to guarantee the fairness of 
trials and to bring to bear the 
beneficial effects of public scrut- 
iny upon the administration of 
justice. . . . The freedom of the 
press to publish that information 
appears to us to be of critical 
importance to our type of govern- 
ment In which the citizenry is the 
final judge of. the proper conduct 
of public business. ’ ’ 


Back to readin’ and writin’ 


A back-to-basics emphasis is 
being increasingly felt in Amer- 
ican education circles. 

Of course, even while school 
practices shifted in "liberal” di- 
rections in the past decade or so, a 
number of parents and educators 
were worried about the educa- 
tional implications of less struc- 
tured classrooms, reduced em- 
phasis on grades, the "new math” 
and so on. But they were overruled 
by the widespread impulse to alter 
the excesses of traditional meth- 
ods — the rote learning, the too 
narrow curriculum, and what was 
taken to be an intellectually and 
emotionally stunting emphasis on 
imposed, rather than self-im- 
posed, discipline. 

What is now occurring is prob- 
ably a counter correction of the 
excesses of the recent reforms. 
Parents and educators are con- 
cerned that student performance 
in basic skills like reading and 
writing has fallen too low. Laxity 
in school discipline has left them 
Impatient with school adminis- 
trations. Recession and inflation 
have revived a regard for job- 
winning, bread and butter values. 

Unfortunately, it appears that 
some of the stress on educational 
.fundamentalism may be itself an 
overreaction. It is promoted by 
some school administrations less 
for purely educational reasons 
than to blunt community demands 
for accountability, or to broaden 
taxpayer and voter support for 


school systems troubled by racial 
or financial problems. 

A renewed emphasis on grades 
and competition in colleges paral- 
lels the partial swing back to 
traditional attitudes, in the public 
schools. However, the swing back 
to competition and grades is being 
criticized as having already gone 
too far. The preoccupation with 
marks, the make-or-break pres- 
sures for gaining entrance to pro- 
fessional or graduate schools, is 
said to be "deforming” an some 
campuses. 

Nonetheless, it is fair to say that 
there has been far too much slip- 
page in learning and attitudinal 
standards in American schools. 
Television is partly responsible 
for the drop in basic writing and 
reading skills, though it has also 
greatly widened the awareness of 
youth in compensation. An educa- 
tional emphasis geared to the 
heady economic and cultural ex- 
pansiveness of the sixties may 
well need adjustment for the eco- 
nomically contracting seventies. 

There can never be a return to 
rote learning, or an educational 
system which views students and 
teachers as automatons. The lib- 
erating progress made toward 
recognizing the individuality of 
students should not be reversed. 
But there must be a return to a 
high regard for the academic 
skills which provide the essential 
structure for further education, of 
objective rather than more gener- 
alized and subjective standards 
for achievement. 


How about throwing the book at him? 







The Christian Science Monitor 


Safeguards for nuclear power 


By Robert R. Bowie 


Shortly we will be reading more 
about another of the threats to man- 
kind’s fixture — this one arising from 
the rapid spread of nuclear facilities 
and materials for power. In May, the 
parties to the Treaty on the Non- 
Proliferation of Nuclear Weapons 
(NPT) will meet in Geneva to review 
its operations in the light of its 
purposes. 

The treaty, which has been in effect 
for five years, was initiated by the 
United States and U.S.S.R. to freeze 
the nuclear weapons dub, and to 
control nuclear technology and mate- 
rials. Despite criticism of its unequal 
impact, it has been ratified by some 
84 states and at least 6 or 8 more will 
do so soon. There are, however, .a 
number of important holdouts, in- 
cluding France and China, Israel and 
Egypt, India and Pakistan, Brazil and 
Argentina, and South Africa. Last 
May, India set off a 1 ‘peaceful nuclear 
explosion" — making it, in effect, the 
sixth nuclear state in 10 years. The 
other nonsigners are unwilling to 
foredose this option for reasons such 
as security, rivalry, or prestige. 

The International Atomic Energy 
Agency (IAEA), charged with NPT 
supervision, .has worked out a 
safeguards system designed to pro- 
tect against diversion of nuclear ma- 
terials into weapons uses contrary to 
the treaty. 

In the years ahead, however, the 
scale and complexity of the problem 
will be growing enormously as a 
result of the energy crisis. Nuclear 
power can now compete with that 
from oil. even if current oil prices 
should drop 40 percent By 1885 
nudear facilities will be expanded to 
provide 25 percent of the total electric 
power of the non-Communist world. 
One by-product will be vast amounts 
of plutonium, which is extremely' 
toxic and also readily converted into 
nuclear weapons. (By 1885 the quan- 
tity will be sufficient to make about 
18,000 bombs each year. ) 

It is difficult to predict the con- 
sequences of more nuclear states: too 
much depends on their motivations, 
ambitions, rationality, and situation. 
But an expanding number of such 
powers seems likely to enhance un- 
certainty. suspicion, and instability to 
a dangerous degree. Furthermore, 
such large amounts of weapons-grade 
materials will seriously increase the 
chances of theft and blackmail by, 
terrorists, gangsters, and others) and 
the risks of injury "from the toxic 
effects of plutonium. • 

By itself, the NPT is a weak reed for 
keeping these dangers under control. 
That will also require many other 
kinds of action, especially to reduce 
incentives for going nuclear and to 
foster cooperation in handling the 
problems: 

1. The strongest incentive for ac- 
quiring nuclear weapons would be 
doubts about security. If the NATO 
allies — Japan, Taiwan, South Korea, 
and Israel — became uncertain about 
U.S. support or reliability, some 
might be impelled to seek a nudear 
deterrent of their own. Thus U.S. 
strategy and alliance policy can . 
directly influence proliferation, .and 
so may nuclear-free zones in some 
areas. 

2. Nuclear weapons could also be 
sought to enhance prestige or status. 
To counter this, every effort should be '* 
made to. downgrade their political 
significance. As the NPT itself recog- 
nizes, strategic arms control by the 


U.S. and U.S.S.R. would serve this 
aim, in addition to other benefits, but 
only if it went well beyond SALT II. So 
would severely restricting nudear 
tests (but not the agreement of last 
year, with a celling of 150 kilo tons, a 
delay to 1976, and an exception for 
4 ‘peaceful explosions” ) . 

3. As far as feasible, controls must 
enlist the positive support of the 
nonnuclear states, and minimize In- 
equalities. For example, 'many will 
want to control the facilities for 
enriching uranium and for reprocess- 
ing plutonium from power plants, 
instead of being wholly dependent on 
the U.S. National plants for these 
purposes will complicate controls and 
increase 'risks. To head them off, it 
may be feasible to create regional 
facilities which are operated jointly 
under IAEA safeguards. 

4. To protect against hijacking or 
theft by terrorists and others will be 
extremely difficult. It depends ulti- 
mately on physical security for the 
storage and transport of the enriched 
nuclear materials and plutonium, 
which the states themselve».wiU have 
to provide. But national measures can 
be reinforced by assistance from 
IAEA and by cooperation with others. 

The central point should be obvious. 
No control system can be effective 
without the active cooperation of the 
nonnuclear states. The superpowers 
cannot impose it on them. And they 
will cooperate only if the control 
regime manifestly serves their wider 
interests, and If the nuclear states 
also accept and fulfill reciprocal 
obligations to serve .the common 
purposes. 

Thus the problems of nuclear prolif- 
eration underscores the same basic 
fact as food, population, energy, pol- 
lution, and the oceans. There is no" 
escape from the necessity . for a 
cooperative world order, serving the 
welfare of both the advanced and 
devetoping nations. ' 

Dr. Bowie is a member of the - 
Harvard Center for International 
Affairs and of the Harvard fac- 
ulty ^ 


Mirror of opinion 

Seniority’s snare 

When times turn -tough, the last 
hired are the first fired. And perhaps 
that , seems only fair until 4 few 
complicating factors are Introduced. 

Today, many of the last hired are 
womenor members of racial minority 
groups who have long' suffered em- 
ployment discrimination. Only In the 
last decade have they started to have 
a genuine crack at many of the 
nation's better paying jobs. Thus, for 
them r the seniority system Is but the 
latest snare.'. First, discrimination 
delayed them, from getting certain 
jobs and accumulating seniority; 
now, they are being laid off for lack of 
seniority. 

Where the equity line should .be 
drawn is difficult to say. Seniority to a 
basi dally valid consideration, as sev- 
eral courts have ruled: Yet' the con- 
sequences of discrimination deserve 
consideration, too. Perhaps somehow,; 
through negotiation, : legislation, - or 
judicial determlnatton, ways can be. 
found to temper the seniority systexh' 
with a fuller measure, of Justice. 
Surely. we should try . — Milwaukee 
Journal . 


Readers write 


Ethiopia and U.S. interest 


To Tba ChrMan Sctonc* Monitor 

It is rather disappointing to read 
your editorial in which you purported 
to analyze the "inteniationai” impli- 
cations of the Eritrean struggle for 
national liberation and "warned'' 
Washington of the gravity of the 
situation. 

The thrust of your argument is 
based on the usual perspective of 
"U.S. interest.” Independent Eritrea, 
you argued, would endanger "access 
to the Suez Canal) the oil lands, and 
Israel" as Eritrea controls the west 
em part of the southern end of the Red 
Sea, the bottleneck through which 
shipping passes to the Red Sea. Based 
on the alleged uncertain future of U.S. 
interests in the area, you were rather 
astonished that Washington has not 
had an ambassador in Ethiopia for a 
year, and thus recommended that 
President Ford speedily dispatch the 
newly appointed envoy. 

It Is very clear from your analysis 
and recommendations that the “ in- 
terest” of the U.S. must be protected 
at any cost. It is also unfortunate that 
this similar view has haunted Wash- 
ington in its recent decision to air-lift 
military supplies to the Ethiopian 
militar y junta. 

Do you understand what this means 
to the people of Eritrea who are 
struggling for national liberation 
against U.S.-backed Ethiopian colo- 
nial aggression? 

Obviously, you and people of sim- 
ilar views do not seem to care 
whether thousands of Eritreans, 
Cambodians, Vietnamese, Palestin- 
ians, etc. . . . are massacred so long 
as U.S. “Interest” is protected. 
Should this selfish attitude contin- 
uously direct U.S.foreign policy? 
Madison, Wis. Haile Fessabaye 

Mideast rights — and wrongs 

To Tho Christian Science ManBoc 

I can only hope that the ‘indignation 
felt by Celia Guttmarin (in “Readers 
write”) for the abuses sustained by 
Nate Shaw and the Jew's extends to 
the Palestinians. - 

It is difficult to keep this emotion- 
charged conflict in perspective. At the 
onset of any dialogue questions must 
be asked. Who cast the first stone? Do 
two wrongs make a right? Do the 
Palestinians have less right to their 
country than the Jews? 

The Palestinians are doing in 27 
years what took the Jews 2,000 years 
to do — fight for their homeland. The 
Palestinians are using the same 
heinous SS and Gestapo methods of 
terrorism and producing fear passed 
down to them from the Stern Gang 
and company. They have extended 
their reach to include the world. No 
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voice was raised in indignation vim, 
these tactics were so successfully 
practiced on the Palestinians in pgf. 
estlne, but now that we too are 
included In the horror we are in- 
dignant. 

I have recently returned to the U.S 
after spending two years living in 
Tunisia. I have intimate Palestinian, 
Jewish, and Arab friends. I am a Jew 
but know that the Palestinians, too 
have been wronged. 

Wrlghtwood, Calif. Joseph T. Kirtby 

‘Ford for dinner?" 

To The ChrtMten Science Mention 

Thank you for bringing to our notice 
President d’Estalng’s new practice of 
eating out with typical families 
( • * Ford ior dinner? ” ). 

It occurred to us, earlier this 
month, what an advantage It would be 
for all of us If our heads of state could 
even meet for pleasure and not al- 
ways to accomplish weighty matters 
of state. Imagine, for Instance, If the 
Fords could Invite the Trudeaus for a 
ski weekend. Would Canada be sc 
likely to cut off our oil, etc., etc., etc., 
if those f am dies really got to knou 
each other? 

Yes, we’d look forward, too, tc 
having the Fords in for supper some 
night. 

Sevema Park, Md. Joy Dbnees 

New colonialism 

To Tin Christian Schmoo HooKor 

Your recent editorial on the Free 
dom House survey states that, on the 
basis of the degree of political equal 
lty granted subordinated peoples, fht 
great imperial states of today are the 
U.S.S.R. and India. 

With regard to the Soviet empire, 
the recently received samizdat copy 
. of The Ukrainian Herald charges tfaal 
"the Kremlin pursues the methodic 
ethnocide of all non-Russian people! 
in the U.S.S.R.. particularly the 
Ukrainians.” Furthermore, while 
your editorial merely observes mat 
ter-of-factly that “the new colonial- 
sim" exists, the voice from the other 
side appeals to world opinion to 
condemn the subjugation of nations 
and requests the United Nations to 
“raise the question of liquidating 
Soviet Russian colonialism." 

V.N. Banders 
Professor of Economics 
Philadelphia Temple University 

Letters expressing readers ’ 
views are welcome. Each re- 
ceives editorial consideration 
though only a selection can be 
published and none individually 
acknowledged. All are subject to 
condensation. 


Time for teamwork 

By Roscoe Drummond 


Washington 

President Ford is pleading for a 
Vandenherg style an bipartisan coop- 
eration in foreign policy. It would be 
useful. 

But there is something far more 
crucial and urgent And that is some 
real, meaningful, put-the-couzxtry- 
fixrst bipartisan cooperation in domes- 
tic policy. 

It couldn't be more needed. We are 
on the brink of seeing are cession slide 
into another great depression unless 
the President and Congress do better 
than they now are doing. 

- A mood qf compromise is visible in 
Washington today on both sides. Ford 
gives a hint that he is . willing. The 
Democrats meet with the President to 
get him to delay his ofi import tariffs 
so that Congress can work out some- 
thing of its own. 

But these are fragile beginnings 
which will need to be ., nourished 
carefully. The danger of con- 
frontation and stalemate has' by no 
means been dissolved. Accommoda- 
tion for a short period on a few points 
is not enough. It must be a' way of 
political life for some months at least 
If w6 are to prevent divided govern- 
ment from plunging the: nation into 
delay and despair. 

There is a better way. As a prelimi- 
nary to ’trying to lay hold of a better 
way, I cite Sen. Arthur Vanderiberg’s 
own words in defining what he bad in 
mind in bringing about a method of 
bipartisanship at a time when we bad 
exactly the political situation which 
prevails today but to reverse — a 
-Republican Congress ^ a Demo- 
cratic president in the very turbulent 
world of 1948 and 1949. wrote: . 

■ “During the last twb yesrg, whan , 
the presidency and Congress _ repre- 
sented different parties., America 
could only speak wlth- iarily, and 
therefore with power; through some 
instrument of liatoonT Sb-eaUed bi- 
partisan foreign poUcy^provTded fhe- 
coimecting link . . . thus we achieved -. 
substantial unity. Our government 

1 did not splinter. It did h^ defeult. It 
was strong In the presence .-at its- ’ 
adversaries.” V - ; • y .V . ' V 

■ .Today the adversaries ^aratfce re- ■ 
cession and the . energy cri&& The 
government to spltater^ texfealhig 
with them, with the Prerid^ttoribg v- 
in one direction and CSdii^rksi'jBS the- 
Other — or stan ding gfnt ■ We are nbt * 


achieving needed unity in policy or 
purpose or action. 

When Franklin Roosevelt came to 
office on March 4, 1933, with the 
galvanic challenge, ‘‘We have nothing 
to fear but fear itself" — this in tlw 
midst of a terrible depression — tin 
whole machinery of governmen 
sprang to action. The next 100 dayi 
were filled with evidence that nothin! 
that could help would be left undom 
either by the President or by Con 
grass. 

The President and Congress oe 
came a team joined together to doth 
job. Neither of them could have dom 
it alone. 

In the. ’30s united government d« 
the job, today divided government h 
not doing the job adequately. 

In the '30s the President and Con 
gress were a team. The Democrat 
were in control of Congress and the? 
were in control of the presidency- 1 
was easy for them to act together, no 
against each other. 

Divided govemment.wquld not hav 
worked in 1033. It is creating perilou 
stalemate todAy. 

Is there no way to bridge the gap 1 
the present domestic crisis the way 
Republican Congress and a Denw 
cratlc president did in the 1948-* 
foreign policy crisis? 

Thereto. 

Why shouldn't this Democratic cca 
gress and this Republican Preside* 
adjourn politics-as-usual for the res 
of this year and undertake the folio* 
tog: 

No partisan speeches by the Pr« 
riant .attacking Congress or by c® 


Continuous. : conferences betwet 
the: president . and the legislate 
leaders of both parties until an agref 
. recession-energy program 13 

oped and accepted: ' 

A television report to toe natic 


- WUU lUti.A 

leaders jointly anhounctog that co; 
\ frontation and st alemate are over at 
imite&acttanathand.- - * - 

Istiiere adequate incentive to 
's6? : The incentive is this: There ai 
-tor more political dividends tn v 
irniMng feith to the ability of 
mratfo gov e r n — aitoprort^rjt 
' d'Tso — toanto preparing to AgW 
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